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A GHOST’S ADVENTURE. 


At Niegesehenburg I used to wonder whether I ought to 
praise or blame the horde of French who, in Louis XIV.’s 
day, laid waste the beautiful castle-palace. Wretches though 
they were, according to all historical showing, with the worst 
intentions as regarded all the fine old splendor of the Kur- 
firsts, yet the schloss is far lovelier now in its ivy-clothed 
desolation, —the glossy green pressing so deep and rich 
against the shattered masses of ruddy bastion and _ battle- 
ment, — far lovelier, and with a sweet pathos in the beauty, 
too, than it ever could have been in the time when the 
hearts of the electors were beating and proud, and the 
towers about them straight and hale. 

I was going one day about the ruin, in the usual American 
manner, wild over the novelty of being where things were 
really old, and saying to myself: ‘* How everything here is 
steeped in history! No suggestion but of the past! Every 
modern interest and circumstance completely banished !”’ 

In this mood I climbed through a breach in the wall 
made by a powder-burst touched off at the command of 
one of Turenne’s colonels. Close at hand was the ‘* astrol- 
oger’s tower.’’ A whim led me to swing myself down by 
the vines from the base of this into the moat, an enterprise 
which I discovered required all my agility, and was not with- 
out risk. When I was fairly at the bottom, I found myself 
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in a neglected spot, which I began to think I might be the 
first one to visit since the old times. Heaving aside a mass 
of shrubbery, however, to make way for myself, I found 
myself face to face with a very modern matter, — nothing 
less than one of those prosaic head-boards so familiar to 
us here in America in the soldiers’ cemeteries. It stood at 
the head of a long mound, a tall man’s covering. It was 
painted white, with this inscription in black, in rather un- 
skilful lettering, as if done by some comrade : ‘* Royal Han- 
num, Sergeant, Ist division, 2nd Corps. Cold Harbor, 
June 4th, 1864.’’ 

If it had been the grave of a Swede slain here in Tors- 
tenson’s attack, in the thirty years’ war, or a Spaniard 
from Charles V.’s siege, a century before, or «a man-at- 
arms from some still earlier contest, it would have been 
natural enough; but how did it come about that a Yankee 
soldier, slain at Cold Harbor, was buried there in the Nie- 
gesehenburg moat, in the heart of Germany! They could 


tell me nothing satisfactory at the hotel, nor in the shops 
along the Haupt-strasse. At length I inquired, where I 
should have inquired at first, of the old keeper of the castle, 
who referred me to a one-armed American in the town, 
named Brown. Brown knew the story, and when he had 
told it to me, I asked him to write it out; and this it is 
which I now send. 


A Tourist. 


STATEMENT OF CORPORAL BROWN. 


It was I who caused Sergeant Royal Hannum to be 
buried in the moat at Niegesehenburg. I know of nothing 
to prevent my telling how it came about. To make the 
matter understood, I must go back a few years. When the 
rebellion broke out I was a student in college. I enlisted 
early, and saw much of the hardest service of the Army of 
the Potomac. I was not fortunate enough to secure any 
promotion, except to the post of corporal. Our regiment 
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lost terribly ; and at last, when there was the merest handful 
of us, we were consolidated with another regiment which 
had suffered in like manner. We had to sweat well those 
last days of June, 1863, till we formed in line that night 
back of Gettysburg, on Cemetery Hill. The first day we 
heard it, though we were not in ourselves. The second 
day we saw and heard, too, — the Maine men and Penn- 
sylvanians on the left holding Little Round Top; and the 
smoke of the torment of the Third Corps down in front in the 
peach-orchard. The third day we saw, heard, and felt. I 
had fumbled my cartridges till the paper had grown fuzzy ; 
but God knows our turn came. The rebel-shot one way 
and ours the other, roared and screeched over us, as we lay 
on our backs, as if the air were full of devils. We saw 
Pickett’s column coming, and lay low behind a stone-heap. 
The fire of the Vermonters had just turned the head of the 
column our way. I had let drive twice, when, like a fool, I 
got my ball into my barrel before my charge was down, 
and had to leave the line right there to get out my 
worm to draw it. Just then I felt something cold touch 
my temple, and a-voice said: **Go back to the line, or 
I'll shoot you!’’ It was the muzzle of asergeant’s rifle. I 
saw at once how it was; I had just come, and he thought 
I was shirking. ‘*Good heavens!’’ I cried, ‘‘ just give 
me a rifle that isn’t choked, and Ill show you.’’ As 
I spoke, a man in the line was knocked over. I dropped 
my disabled piece, took his as he fell, threw myself on my 
belly on the works, and gave it hot and heavy as I could to 
the column as it came ahead. When the rebs fell on to their 
backs and held up their hands for quarter, you know, and 


their officers were yelling at them, and trying to drive them 


on with their pistols, there was a smart young major, of 
Armistead’s, I think, that was all a-fire. He was fearless, 
though! I watched my chance, jumped over into the 
crowd, caught him by the collar, though he emptied two 
barrels of his revolver at me, and hauled him in over the 
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dirt and rails, gold-braid and all. My blood was up, you 
see. When the fight was over, and the cooks brought up 
the coffee, the sergeant that had put his rifle to my head 
came up to me: ‘* Brown,’’ said he, ‘¢I was wrong about 
you.”’ It was Royal Hannum, and in that way we came to 
know each other. 

Royal was tall and strong, with a face honest, serious, 
and intelligent. He was a year or two older than I, and a 
fair scholar; for he, too, had been in college, —and the 
coolest head! We were inthe field once, in the midst of the 
hardest campaigning. Royal was in charge of a squad that 
was running a gallery under a rebel work. The enemy, we 
knew, were scarcely two yards off, —the other side of the 
dirt, — picking off our men as they had a chance. 

I was on duty on a little rise in the sap, a few feet back. 
I had to keep my eye on top of the ridge in front, and 
when a head came up on the other side, the thing to do 

yas to pick off the rebel before he had a chance to fire at 
me. Sikes, of our company, had just been killed there, 
and I went on in his place, standing in the mud his blood 
made. They tried after me, but I gat my shot in first. 
The butternut’s gun went off in the air as he fell over. 
Poor fellow! I had nothing against him; but there was no 
other way. He belonged to Ewell’s,—a Mississippian, 
they said. But I wanted to speak of Royal’s coolness. 
A lot of grenades were suddenly pitched over the brown 
mound right into the sap, among the crowd. One fell at 
Royal’s very feet as he stooped to fix a gabion, and burst 
into his face. It was strange he was not killed. A piece 
of the iron knocked off his cap, and his face was filled with 
powder, which he carried to the day of his death; but he 
raised his hand, without tremor or emotion, stroked his 
singed beard, and ordered the men that were not hurt to 
work forward. It was always as if he had been expecting 
every thing that happened to him, and so never lost his 
balance. ‘* Royal,’’ I said once, when I had come to know 
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him, ‘‘I believe you have the gift of second sight, and 
know beforehand every thing that is to happen.’”’ I meant 
it for a joke, but he received it gravely. ‘* Not quite that,”’ 
he said. ‘It’s like this: Nothing ever happens but I feel 
the instant after as if J ought to have known it was coming. 
Somehow it seems as if I had gone through every thing 
before.”’ 

At first I used to wonder that a man so cool and intelli- 
gent remained, in spite of good service, in a sergeant’s 
position ; but I found soon there was a general impression 
that his mind was not entirely sound. As a corporal put 
it, who had known him before the war, ‘* He thinks a man 
can live before he is born.’’ But he was a good soldier, 
and I never heard him express discontent. His scholar- 
ship, too, was fair ; and with his encouragement I managed, 
even*in camp, to accomplish a little studious work; for I 
had the desire, when peaceful times returned, to take up 
my books again. Royal’s own taste, in reading, was pecu- 
liar. In some directions he had a singular amount of 
knowledge. He would talk by the hour of Nostradamus 
and old Doctor Dee, the wizard of Henry VIII.’s time; and 
when we were living in tents during the winter at Mine 
Run, he had, I well remember, an old tome bound in yel- 
low vellum, printed three hundred years ago, Cornelius 
Agrippa’s treatise on the occult sciences, over which he 
used to pore with a strange enthusiasm, finding matter of 
intense interest in the old charms and spells. 

The battle of Cold Harbor put a finish to my life as a 
soldier. The Second Corps had been whittled nearly to 
pieces in the Wilderness and the fortnight after, and no 
division had had a larger share of the hardest kind of give- 
and-take than the First. Our company had lost its captain 
and two lieutenants, and it was Sergeant Royal who led us. 
In the charge we made that morning, a party of us got up 
the outer slope and inside the rebel lines through the awful 
fire. It was there I got a bullet through the elbow of my 
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left arm, which laid me fainting on the ground ; and when 
I came to myself it was in the field hospital, with the arm 
gone. Stokes, of our company, detailed as nurse, told me 
how it all ended, and who of the boys were left. We went 
into the battle only twenty strong, for somehow some sixty 


had been disposed of since the campaign opened. But the 
strangest hurt, said the nurse, was that of Sergeant Han- 
num. He was not struck anywhere that any one could 
see. He was well ahead in the charge, as he always was, 
and helped dig a hole with his bayonet, with his usual cool- 
ness, on the rebel earthwork, to plant the colors ; but that 
night he was found reeling about the camp in a strange, 
dazed condition. If he were spoken to, his only answer 
would be an imbecile stare. Twice he got up to his full height 
and drew an awful fire from the enemy, who were within 
fifty yards, but the boys pulled him down. It was finally 
concluded that it must have been the wind of a shell, or a 
knock, perhaps, from a musket-butt, which sufficed in some 
mysterious way to give 2 sudden development to the mor- 
bid tendency from which Royal had always been thought to 
suffer. 

The next time I saw him we were on a transport on the 
James. We had been separated in the hospital, but hap- 
pened to come together again in a company of convales- 
cents appointed to go North. He was so changed I hardly 
knew him, and I was painfully struck with his bent and 
listless figure. ‘** Why, Royal,’’ said I, and touched his 
shoulder. He turned round, so surprised and unmanned at 
what was a sufficiently natural meeting that he almost fell. 
One of his oddities, as I have mentioned, was that he never 
showed surprise ; but now he seemed affected in an undue 
degree. His face had become sadly pale and hollow; and 
although he must have improved since the first, he still had 
the dazed manner, as if his head had been hurt. He 
seemed to be constantly brooding over something. The 
surgeons said, and it was very plain, that he could be 
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trusted for nothing ; so Royal and I, with my one arm, were 
appointed to go North to be mustered out. . 

The night the ship started, I lay awake on the deck in 
the summer air. We were getting well out to sea, when I 
saw Royal rise and walk in his feeble, undecided way to- 
ward the vessel’s stern. I rose and followed him, looking 
at the white curl in the steamer’s wake, that rolled away 
from the stern like the beard from the chin of an old man. 
We stood side by side, neither speaking, for some time ; but 
‘at length Royal said: ** Brown, can a man live before he is 
born?’’ It was an unnatural speech —in keeping, however, 
with the moody broodings which every body had remarked 
in him; but now the tone and manner had such mournful- 
ness and amazement that the effect upon me, who had come 
to feel for him a sincere friendship, was sad enough. I 
tried to divert his mind to something else, calling his atten- 
tion to the gilded path along the smooth sea that came 
towards us from the bright Cape Henry light, and the phos- 
phorescent sparkle of the ship’s wake. He shook his head 
feebly, saying I tried to turn him off. ‘* If it is insanity,”’ 
I thought, ‘* perhaps it will be best to humor him.’’ ‘I 


don’t know, Royal,’’ said 1; ** there have been plenty of men, 


and those, too, 1 suppose, among the wisest, who have be- 
lieved they lived before they were born.’’ Then I spoke 
of Pythagoras and metempsychosis, and gave with some 
effect — for I have some gift at recitation —a verse from 
Wordsworth’s ode, that most sweetly solemn strain of 
modern poetry :-— 


‘Our birth is but a sleep or a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


And the rest. Then at the end, for I thought I saw a 
chance to joke him, and hoped it might do him good, I said : 
‘¢ Now, Royal, since I’ve known you, I’ve had half a mind 


to turn Pythagorean. An owl died once somewhere, and his 
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soul has gotinto this body of yours. That will account for 

your taking things so gravely, and hooting out in such a 

strange way these queer things that nobody can make any 

thing of.’’ I laughed as I made the speech, and pinched 

him, with an attempt at playfulness, with my good arm. 

The light from the wake of the ship was all I had to see by, 

but it was plain even in the dimness that his mood was too 

earnest for any play. ‘* Not that, Brown,”’ he said; «I 

know well enough how things stand as regards me. I 
have been tracked all my life with a suspicion of insanity, 

and I know since Cold Harbor they think I have gone mad 

entirely.’ Here he checked himself suddenly, as if he had 

been on the point of communicating something he thought 

it better to reserve. A moment after he began, not speak- 

ing of himself, ‘Yes, as good men as the race has given to 

the world believed in preéxistence.’’ Then, I remember, 

Royal went on to say he believed it was predestined what 

every man should go through. ‘* Of course,’’ said he, ‘if 
God is omniscient He knows every thing,— the future as well 

as the past. He has known just what my life was to be 

from the beginning of things,— so every body’s,— each little 
particular. There, in His Intelligence, every body’s life lies 

mapped out, ages before the life begins to be lived, — each 

life, and the state of the world at every time, ages before 

the time comes. So there, in preéxistence, is each soul 

yaiting ; and there, in God’s mind, is its career mapped out 

and its time appointed.’’ I have given this conversation 

somewhat at length, for one needs it to understand Royal. 

It was an odd talk, perhaps, for a used-up sergeant and cor- 
poral to be having on their way back from the front ; but 

we were both students, and Royal, though perhaps not pos- 

sessed of marked ability, was well-read, and his strange 

bent had driven him to an unusual familiarity with specula- 
tions in this particular direction. There was much more 

besides, until there began to be muttered oaths at last from 

under the blankets all about us, and we became targets for 
the camp slang, ‘‘ Dry up! Dry up! and go to bed.”’ 
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After our arrival at the North, though Royal improved, he 
remained a mere wreck of his former self, —the prey of a 
strange restlessness that prevented his undertaking any work 
in life. A year or two after, in a visit I made him, I found 
him pale and thin, in a small attic-room lighted from the top. 
He had the same amazed air he had had since Cold Har- 
bor; but he was glad to see me. The first book I noticed 
was the old Cornelius Agrippa he had in the army. There 
were other books on his table of the same sort. I read the 
titles of two: ‘* Hermes Trismegistus,’’ and Méric Casu- 
bon’s ** True relation of what took place between Dr. Dee 
and some spirits.’’ There was a table, too, covered with 
pentagrams and cuabalistical figures, copied from figures in 
the old books of magic ; some jars, mirrors, and an unhealthy 
smell of chemicals. I thought I might try again the effect of 
a little rallying. ‘* Royal,’’ I said, ** this seems like the den 
of 2 regular conjuror. Let me hunt a little, and I would be 
willing to bet I could find a blood-rusted pen somewhere, 
that you had signed away your soul with to the devil.’’ 
My sally was not well received ; Royal’s face flushed crim- 
son, and he was on the point of making an angry reply. 
He bit his lip, however, and waited. I was really afraid, for 
a minute, it was all up with our friendship ; but presently he 
said, more calmly: ‘*Aud what kind of a man do you sup- 
pose an old conjuror was?’’ ‘I'd no thought of your not 
taking it in good part, Royal,’’ I said, «* but I supposed all 
the world nowadays believed they were mere quacks.”’ 
He replied by taking up one of the fresher-looking volumes 
at hand, and began to read :— 


“He is earth’s noblest — nobly garlanded — 
Her bravest champion, with his well-won meed — 
Her best achievement, her sublime amends 
For countless generations — the creature God 
She instances when angels would dispute 
The title of her brood to rank with them. 
Angels, this is our angel! See him here! 


? 


Behold earth’s paragon! 
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‘* Who is that?’’ I said, as he closed the book. ‘* Robert 
Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus,’’’ said he. ‘* Some of them, at 
any rate, went down to their graves misunderstood. They 
had power that was buried with them. They had reached 
secrets of the universe lost now, and had something of the 
dominion in earth, air, and sea that they were believed to 
have by the world of their day.’’ 


Soon after this I received an unexpected legacy, and con- 
ceived the plan of going abroad. Royal had friends kind 
and liberal, who, knowing of our intimacy,—the poor fel- 


low, in his unhappy feebleness, clung to me more than to any 
one else in the world,— proposed that he should be my 
companion. I was willing enough to be charged with him, 
and was much gladdened when I noticed that the sad fea- 
tures of his condition began to yield somewhat under the 
new influences. We travelled widely, accomplishing much 
of the journeying on foot. Each of us had kept his half 
of the old shelter-tent, and frequently, when night came, 
we buttoned out the world around and overhead as we used 
to do among the furrows and black-jack woods of the old 
campuigning grounds. We slept on heather on the Scotch 
moors, and on the slope of Snowdon. We pushed through 
all that was dismal, one day, on the Liineburger Haide ; 
through all that was fine, on another day, from Grindelwald 
to Meyringen. We saw the great world and the people in 
it. Royal, physically, became tolerably strong, though help- 
less and dependent as a child almost, often absorbed in his 
brooding, with brain puzzled by some strange secret riddle. 

And so at length, in our wandering, we came to Niegeseh- 
enburg. How far removed is this old decayed town in its 
whole look and life from any thing an American sees in his 
own land! Five hundred years ago it was a flourishing, 
free city of the empire, four times its present size, alive 
with the trade flowing from Venice to Flanders. Here is 
still the cathedral built for that time, sending aloft in the 
solitude of the great market-place its noble spire, and 
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within holding its acres of glorified dimness and calm, 
fenced in with towering column upon column, the spaces 
filled with unfaded splendor from the windows. The town 
lies clear to one side of the drift of the ordinary world. 
One hears the tacking of little hammers sometimes from 
some of the ample carven-houses where the makers of 
children’s toys are working; and that appears to be the 
only industry. There is little now in the streets but echo. 
The splash of water in the brunnen in the square, gushing 
from the breasts of the women-figures cast by the bronze- 
workers of the fifteenth century, sounds out almost to the 
mossy wall with its watch-towers, where it meets the gurgle 
of the river. So, too, the singing, when the boys of the 
gymnasium, in the summer mornings, peal vigorously out 
the chorals of Luther. Then the crumbling grandeur of 
the schloss, three hundred feet above, its outer wall crown- 
ing with picturesque ruin the brow of the steep, that abates 
just enough from the vertical to give lodgment to the hoar 
old forest that hangs on its front! The antique bastions, 
so ponderous, but so weak, manifoldly shattered in twenty 
wars; the broken, blank-windowed towers among the 
masses of shining verdure ; the feeble effort at restoration, 


which has ended in putting in order a single wing, so puny 
is the modern strength that has come in, in the ebb of the 
ancient grandeur ! 


Into Niegesehenburg, under the worn gate-way, marched 
Royal and I, at the end of a June afternoon, with our 
shelter-tents in our knapsacks, thirsty and foot-sore, I imag- 
ine, as the old trading Jews from Niirnberg for Bruges, or 
the messengers that brought the burgomaster word that 
Don John had won the day at Lepanto, or other old-time 
news. We took our supper at the Lamm, and then weut 
at once to the museum. I had stayed behind in one of the 
rooms, looking at the marvellous smith-work in the armor 
of an ancient Kurfiirst, while Royal and the attendant went 
forward. Suddenly I heard the attendant cry, ‘‘ Gott in 
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Himmel!”’ and a sound as of a person falling. I hurried 
after them, and found Royal on the floor in a fainting fit. 
By his side lay a large, brilliant crystal, shaped like a globe, 
which plainly he had let drop when he fell. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


DREAM NO MORE. 


Dream no more, maiden, 
Dream no more; 

Life is o’er laden 

With care and oppression, 

With grief and transgression, 
No ideal store; 

Dream no more, maiden, 
Dream no more. 


Boyhood, so earnest, 
Dream no more; 
Thou but returnest 
For all life’s sorrow, 
All life would borrow 
From thy youth’s store; 
Boyhood, so earnest, 
Dream no more. 


Work, youth and maiden, 
Work, evermore; 
Let the winds, laden 
With thy young visions, 
Thy pictured elysians, 
Joy in their store ; 
Work, youth and maiden, 
Work evermore. 


Must we forever 
Dream no more? 
Then work we never; 
Then toil is ended; 
Life-toil is blended 
With ideal store; 
Dreams gone forever, 
Work is no more. 


Fanny Ems. 





Civilization. 


CIVILIZATION. 


Before discussing my theme, let me define terms and 
principles. 

It is generally assumed that man began his being as a 
savage, and that he emerged from an inferior condition 
into one that is superior. But all history, human remains, 
and traditions contradict this assumption. The ageof gold 
was first ; then followed silver, brass, iron, and stone. Even 
on the spot that Homer has immortalized and Schliemann 
restored, the relics of a glorious past destroy the dream. 
What political economists and modern national-religionists 
have assumed without proof, imaginative novelists have bor- 
rowed, and thereon have reared unsubstantial buildings with 
foundationless walls. One may read to-day the story of 
the loves of the cave-dwellers, who, in the midst of their 
billing and cooing, use language as purely anachronistic as 
the creased table-cloth and backless benches of Da Vinci’s 
‘* Last Supper.’’ 

As a fact, the law of deterioration is the law of humanity, 


and progress is successful effort to overcome a degrading 
tendency. Civilization is a word in which we sum up all 


the acts of climbing by which man is struggling up a steep 
ascent, back to the point from which he once stepped down. 
It is emergence out of this condition of decadence into one 
earliest attained by dwellers in towns. These citizens have 
grown civil instead of fierce, and so are civil-ized. 

By this generic term, then, we describe that improvement 
in manners, mind, and morals, which compares so favorably 
with the fierceness of the pagan or dweller in the country ; 
a consummation hastened by the intensification of both 
virtue and vice that follows the compression of populations 
within a small territorial area. 

This difference between city and country does not obtain 
so forcibly to-day. Iam merely giving the origin of the 
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term, and the conditions under which it came to mean what 
it does. 


MANNERS. 


Civilization in its first degree means improved manners, — 
the politeness of the gentleman, who avoids doing a rude 


deed, or saying a sarcastic word, or giving wilful offence or 
pain to high or low, —as against the roughness of the boor, 
who cannot be hurt, and does not know that he can hurt. 

It means the elegance with which the hat is touched to 
woman, as against the savage habit of making her a slave, 
and the man animal’s toy; who pushes her rudely to the 
work that he disdains to do. 

It means that sense of honor that demands courtesy be- 
tween man and man, —a courtesy that forbids us to see only 
the absurd in the advance of the herald of a knight and 
king upon the field, who, with stately bow, and beaver 
doffed, begs ‘* our friends, the enemy, first to deliver fire.”’ 

This must suffice for the many pages that might be written 
on this head. 

MIND. 


When we seek the meaning of the word in its application 
to the intellectual world, we find that it expresses the dif- 
ference between conquering nature and being conquered by 
it. I do not mean by ‘‘ nature’’ that personified abstrac- 
tion so often used, or misused, to cloak our ignorance, 
or worse. I mean by it man, his mind, his world, his 
heavens, the air he breathes, and the earth on which he 
treads. 

The savage is nature’s slave. He cowers at the red flash 
of the cloud-bolt ; trembles in unison with the thundered 
diapason, that he thinks is sounded from the throne of his 
god ; crouches in abject terror when the sun is darkened 
and the moon refuses to give her light, and tries to drum 
away some theoretic dragon that he believes is ready to 
devour the one or drag the other from its heavenly place ; 
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and connects a mastered malady with the weird muttering 
of some haggard crone, the herbs of a medicine-man, or the 
remedy recommended by the unsure utterances of a famed 
oracle, posed upon a brazen tripod, — the same thing that 
stil! holds its own to-day, but attaches now to mahogany 
tuble-legs, or legs of plainer deal, tipped and tipping. 

But so the savage and unlearned enslave manhood and 
its mind to imaginary causes. 

But as he mounts out of self-made mists into the light of 
civilized being, he no longer fears the flash, but wires it 
down; he has no longer thought of brazen-throated gods ; 
he knows that thunder is the sound-sign of complete gas- 
eous combination ; the result is protoxide of hydrogen ; its 
symbol, ** HO’’; its showing, the increased down-pour of 
rain that hath been mediately made by chemical combina- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen. Neither does he look with 
terror at the sun or moon eclipsed. He measures now their 
shadows, and maps their journeying over the earth’s face. 


He learns from the darkness, as well as from the rosy rays 
bordering the disk, that will not at all be dimmed, the story of 
the might and power and wisdom of Him who hath made all 
things ‘* by measure, number, and weight.’’ He disdains to 


heal diseases by magic, or sickness by incantation. He 
seeks the cause, discovers the remedy, and so asserts himself 
as the being to whom is assigned the duty of ** subduing the 
earth.”’ 

Hence, in the intellectual sphere, civilization is man’s 
revolt against nature’s enslavement; his assertion of his 
long-neglected mastery of the regions of physical science. 

Naturally, upon this have followed all our modern 
instrumentalities for increasing comfort and luxury. For 
civilization, intellectually, is applied knowledge; and the 
power to apply knowledge is that most uncommon of un- 
common things, —common sense. 

It would make this paper more complete to refer here to 
municipal, State, national, and international law, as adjusting 
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not only the relations between man and man, but between 
peoples, forbidding a stronger nation to presume upon the 
weakness of a weaker one. Only nations are not governed 
by such principles yet, because ‘‘ nations’’ are only half 
civilized. I should refer, too, to the grand conception of 
purity and justice so forcibly typified by the ermine, whose 
coat is perfect when prepared by the hand directed by a 
higher reason, but quite offensive and draggled when worn 
by the little creature itself. But I pass on. 


MORALS. 


If civilization be a term that includes increased and in- 
creasing improvement in manners and mind, much greater 
is its significance when applied to moral life. 

The tield of morals is the sphere of will, and will is the 
absolute and determinate action of man’s highest being. 


When the spirit wills, it asserts itself and its own individu- 
ality, reasonably rectifying its actions by a rule of real or 
imagined right, and impregnating both its corrected manners 
and its increased mental power and acquirements with the 
spirit of right that bears eternal fruit, thirty, sixty, or an 
hundred-fold. 

Nor can there be any case of morals where there is no 
will and moral sense. Therefore, we have reached a point 
in this discussion beyond which we cannot go. If I have 
begun at the bottom, and felt my way up to this highest con- 
sideration, it is to make more evident the nature of true 
civilization, to seek more surely its ultimate cause, and 
establish beyond doubt the sole method of not only pre- 
serving, but intensifying it. And I conceive that I lay down 
an undeniable proposition when affirming that a civilization 
applying itself to manners and to mind alone— material, 
scientific, or legal only —is hollow, worthless, and full of 
claims 


‘ That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 
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The world has seen five original civilizations and several 
subordinate ones, but only one of all these has had ‘ the 
height, and breadth, and width, and depth’’ to include 
mind, manners, and morals. The civilization of pagan 
Rome was that of law, and it was as great as the grandest 
granite peak. That of Greece was one of intellect, specially 
of the imagination, and as esthetic as an artist’s dream. 
Egypt’s was scientific, and as grave as gravity condensed. 
Babylon’s as warlike as Mars— blood and iron. But in 
none did their enlightenment reach to social relations, as we 
understand them, — to the creation of the family, the acme 
of human earthly happiness, —or to the conception of 
morals at all equivalent to the common habit of thought of 
the most ordinary Sunday-school scholar. 

We call ours enlightenment. It is only another term for 
an intensified civilization, but it bears in its womb the very 
thought I wish to produce as the germ-thought of this 
paper, viz.: that all civilization is light from without. And 
if improvement in the subordinate fields of manners and 
mind is due very much to man’s own activity and move- . 
ments of reason, thus illumining objects of research with 
the light of his reason shed upon them, yet that light itself 
is illumined by higher light still. By ‘* light we see light.’’ 
But this higher reach of civilization into the sphere of 
morals is due to man’s faculty of receptivity, and especially 
to an enlightenment from above and without himself. 
That enlightenment enables man’s reason to-day to see, to 
discover, to will; to intensify, complete, and perfect civili- 
zation to a degree never before known to man. It moves 
man, not as a creature of disjecta membra, but as a com- 
plete and beautifully proportioned whole. 

I have said that only five civilizations had ever originated 


themselves. Perhaps it would be more strictly accurate to 
say there have been only five centres from which civiliza- 
tion had progressed. 


1. The first is the extinct civilization of the Oceanican 
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Islands. These islands were, evidently, once parts of a great 
continent that now forms the floor of the Pacific Ocean. 
Huge stone remains prove their inhabitants to have been 
highly civilized, mentally. They belong to the era when 
Jubal and others ‘*handled the harp and organ.’’ Hence 
they were advanced in the arts. They were also workers in 
hardened copper and iron, of whom Tubal-Cain was chief; 
and these, with Naamah, — ‘the lovely,’’ —the sister of 
Tubal-Cain, are the origin of the degenerated traditions of 
Apollo, Vulcan, and Venus. Their architectural remains of 
massive cut-stone, and their gems, and pottery, and porce- 
lain, fished up from the shoals off the coasts of Japan and 
Formosa, introduce us to humanity’s lost beginning, and 
to an original civilization. However civilized their minds, 
and — if we may judge from these remains — their manners, 
we know from the oldest record extant that ** the wickedness 
of man was great, * * * and every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.’”’ This 
civilization therefore failed in its most essential part. 

2. The second centre of originated civilization is Babylon. 
Its mounded remains display to our wondering gaze not only 
their intellectual advance, but the extent to which the arts 
and sciences still held sway. The lens is there, and work 
that only the microscope reveals, proving that the lens was 
at the artisan’s eye. Their architecture is colossal and 
grand, their bronzes exquisite. It is even conjectured that 
they knew telegraphy and the use of the wire. But their 
morals? The record, both profane and sacred, shows how 
utterly the meaning of the thing was unknown. 

3. Egypt is the third. Its remains are so well written up 
that we need no description of them here. But it not only 
originated its own civilization, but projected it into Greece, 
as that of Ilium was transferred to Rome. And yet Egypt’s 
morals, as pictured on her remains and hieroglyphed in her 
tombs, show that how great soever her manners, and her 
grasp and reach of mind, it came not up to man’s higher 
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nature and his moral being. Let the story of her failure 
continue uncovered, shielded from sight by the darkness of 
her crypts; and, with the secret room of Pompeii, remain 
generally unknown. 

4. The fourth centre of an originated civilization is found 
in Central America. Perhaps that may have escaped from 
the sunken island of Atlantis, whose warriors once carried 
their banners to Egypt on the south and to Asia Minor on 
the north of the Mediterranean Sea, and of which the 
Sargasso Sea is perhaps the pulsating memorial. But 
whether the story be fabulous or true, the American mounds, 
and stone-houses, and cliff villages, and deserted copper- 
mines, and pottery, and astronomical tubes, and calendar- 
stones, and instruments and weapons of hardened gold, all 
enable us to trace tribe pulsations‘to the north and south, 
that afterwards were contracted back to the point from 
which they first began to be. In North America, fierce — 
that is, uncivilized — peoples pressed them back. In South 
America they seemed to have remained cut off from the 
parent source, and unable to continue their social satus 
without its originating pulse ; and so they barely held their 
own, or perished from inanition. Of their morals we know 
but little. We may discover something yet. 


I have spoken of these four civilizations as originating, 


each at its own centre. That is doubtless because we can- 
not trace the connection between them all. It would be 
more strictly accurate to describe them as points at which 
a civilizing tendency, common to humanity, took root and 
developed a variation. And even in this view the facts 
become full of deepest interest. But I have spoken of 
them as they appear at present to the student, —just as we 
say the sun rises; notwithstanding the fact that many cen- 
turies since, Moses called our world by a word which we 
translate ‘* earth,’’ —7.e., Eretz, or ** The Runner,’’ because 
the earth is a mover or runner around the sun, that, rela- 
tively to the earth, stands still. 
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So I have referred to these civilizations as they appear, — 
as separate and distinct efforts of different portions or 
septs of humanity, — while in truth humanity is one, and in 
all these efforts each part holds an undivided interest. 

5. The fifth is the acme. It is the civilization of The 
Christ. No record of mound, or temple, or obelisk; of 
palace, parchment, or of crypt, shows any approach to 
the sublime conception of the scheme that, if indulged, 
will perfect and complete humanity in manners, mind, 
and morals. To it are we indebted for the thought and 
thing of home. Its advent into the world is the era of 
enlightenment. It is the epoch of ‘* grace and truth.”’ 
To destroy it would be to eliminate the inflamed source of 
illumination, for the limits of enlightenment to-day are 
conterminous with its bounds. No matter if its dogmas 
are old. Its dogmas are facts, and its facts are as old as 
the everlasting hills. But old facts are quite as true as 
new facts; and new facts are simply additional contribu- 
tions to the body of human knowledge, which may add to, 
but can never contradict, another fact. And what has this 
last and perfect civilization done for man? 

Why to-day, roads, and wires, and telephones, and micro- 
scopes, and telescopes, and steamers, and marvellous ma- 
chinery, and works of art, and means and appliances for 
comfort and luxury, and houses to put them in, and social 
rights and defences, and homes, and knowledge of nature 
and its laws, and the best method of adapting oneself to 
these laws for health and happiness, —all these are abso- 
lutely found nowhere but in the lands whose people bow 
to Him who is the Creator, Lord, and Judge of mind, of 
manners, and of morals. That, a minor trinity, is com- 
plete ; and one need never discuss the question whether 
peoples can become Christian before they are civilized, for 
Christianity is civilization. 

P. G. Ropert. 
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GLIMPSES OF VOLTAIRE. 


In an old French diary, published in 1780 or thereabouts, 
written by ‘* the late M. de Bachaumont,’’ I find, among all 
sorts of remarks upon the men and doings of the time, — 
criticisms of actors, bon-mots of men of letters, notices of 
new books, etc., — many allusions to the famous Voltaire. 
The ** philosopher of Ferney’’ was then well stricken in 
years. His reputation was world-wide. He was still busy, 
however; and broadside, pamphlet, and play, varied now 
and then by an historical sketch in which he showed all his 
old brilliancy, or by a venomous stanza hurled at some ad- 
versary which displayed a sharpness of satire not lessened 
by age, constantly reminded the reading world of his 
existence. . 

Some of these glimpses of Voltaire given us by this honest 
old writer, while perhaps revealing nothing new, may, when 
given as nearly as possible in the spirit of the original, be 
of some interest to the general reader. I venture, there- 
fore, to fasten together some bits of M. de Bachaumont’s 
diary, selected almost at random from many volumes. 
They show the estimation in which the great writer was 
held by observing men of his own time. 

In May, 1762, Voltaire was looked upon as an old man, 
and any severe illness caused alarm among his friends. 
The following entries tell their own story : — 

‘“©8 May, 1762.—The literary world is in consterna- 
tion at the sad news which is abroad about the dangerous 
illness of M. de Voltaire. They call it an attack of hem- 
orrhage. Tronchin writes that he hopes to pull him 
through, which is somewhat consoling. 

‘* Sorrow at his loss will be all the greater, as he has not 
yet finished the fine edition of Corneille, announced two 
years ago. The great man whose works are to be made 
the subject of comment, the excellence of the commentator, 
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the great praise which he has received from the very start, 
all contribute to pique curiosity. Voltaire as he makes 
progress in the work, sends the sheets to the French Acad- 
emy. He submits his notes to the judgment of this society, 
which thus far finds more to admire than to criticise.’’ 

**13 May, 1762.— We learn that M. de Voltaire is out 
of danger. The philosophical way in which he received this 
last attack is much praised. He has been reproached with 
displaying weakness on some occasions when he has been 
seized with severe illness. In this last he has borne himself 
like a hero; he has looked at death with an intrepidity 
worthy of a great man.’’ 

The well-known kindness to a relative of the great Cor- 
neille is thus alluded to : — 

‘© 2 February, 1763. — Several years ago, M. de Voltaire 
having learned of the poverty to which the grandniece of 
the great Corneille was reduced, touched with her sad condi- 
tion, offered to take care of her, and to take her to his estate 
near Geneva. ‘The offer was accepted with gratitude. Mlle. 
Corneille has since then lived at the Chateau de Ferney, where 
M. de Voltaire and Madame Denis take pains to provide for 
her an education which she could not have had with her rela- 
tives. Weare informed that she isto marry M. Dupuys de la 
Chaux, a cornet of dragoons, who has an estate in Burgundy, 
near Ferney, and eight orten thousand livres income. M. de 
Voltaire gives her 20,000 livres. Sometime ago he insured 
her 1,400 livres income. She will also have the profit of 
the edition of the works of Corneille which M. de Voltaire 
is editing ; this will be more than 20,000 crowns.’’ 

‘©9 March, 1763.— Letters of M. de Voltaire to M. 
d’ Alembert. 

‘¢ * Ferner, 11 February, 1763. 

‘¢ « My dear and illustrious brother: It seems that if some 
pedants have attacked philosophy in France, they have not 
succeeded here, and it has made an alliance with the pow- 
erful princes of the North. That beautiful letter of the 
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Empress of Russia avenges you well. It is like the letter 
which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the day of the birth of 
Alexander. 

***T reflect that in my youth I should never have imag- 


ined that such a letter could be written from Moscow to an 
Academician of Paris. * * * A fine letter, indeed, 
that of Catherine. Neither Saint Catherine of Sienna, nor 
Catherine of Boulogne, nor St. Catherine of Alexander, 
would ever have written the like. If these princesses had 
thus set to work to cultivate their minds, the Salic law 
would have had no justification. 

‘**Do you not notice that great men, great examples, 
great lessons, come to us from the North? Newton, Locke, 
Gustavus, Peter the Great, and persons of that kind, were 
not brought up at Rome, in the College of the Propaganda.’ ”’ 

** October, 1763. — M. de Voltaire allows no opportunity 
to pass of assailing M. de Pompignan; he publishes a 
stanza upon the translations of Jeremiah, which this poet- 
magistrate has just made public : — 


*“* Do you know why Jeremiah 
Wept so copiously during his life? 
It was because he foresaw 
That Pompignan would translate his works.’ ” 


He who had called Catherine of Russia ‘‘ the Semiramis 
of the North,”’ in his prose writings, employed the charms 
of verse also to flatter her vanity. 

‘*31 October, 1763.— Verses of M. de Voltaire to the 
Empress of Russia : — 


““*O ye gods! who have taken away my eyes and my ears, 
Give them back to me, and then let me die. 
Happy the man who sees, O Catherine! 

Your wonders; happy who listens to you. 

To please and to rule is your province ; 

But the first affects me no more. 

By your intellect vou astonish the sage ; 

He will cease to be wise when he looks upon you. 


2% 
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*©23 May, 1764. — Everybody is talking of a letter of M. 
de Voltaire, in which he makes the soul carry on a conver- 
sation with the body. He calls the former Lisette, and 
makes her continually quarrel with the latter. We feel 
that this is a disguised materialism ; a plan to make people 
see how absurd it is to imagine such a union. M. de Vol- 
taire, who has less than ever new ideas, seeks to color 
every thing in his own style, and wins the praise of origi- 
nality for himself by the charm with which he embellishes 
the thoughts of others.”’ 

‘© 23 July, 1765.—M. de Voltaire, after having intro- 
duced his poison wholesale in his philosophical dictionary 
and his philosophy of history, is giving it to us now in de- 
tail. He begins with a little pamphlet of twenty pages, 
entitled, Question on the Miracles. There we see the same 
zeal to overthrow religion and morality. He takes there 
the tone of a modest inquirer, and covers the arguments 
which he borrows from one side and another, with all the 
graces of his style. He has taken the true mode to deceive 
credulity, and to insinuate his venom wherever he wishes, 
in spite of the prohibitions of the police.’’ 

‘©28 August, 1766.— Extract from a letter of M. de 
Voltaire to one of his friends, upon the report which had 
been spread abroad that he was going to fix his residence in 
a town belonging to the king of Prussia : — 

‘*<It is true that Iam filled with indignation the most 
lively and lasting, but I have not taken the course which is 


reported. I should be capable of so doing were I younger 


and more vigorous; but it is too difficult to transplant 
one’s self at my age, and with my weakness. I shall wait 
under the trees which I have planted, the moment when I 
shall hear no longer any mention of horrors which make me 
prefer the bears of our mountains to the monkeys and tigers 
disguised as men.’ ”’ 

For reasons best known to himself, Voltaire in 1768 de- 
termined to receive the communion at the hands of his par- 
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ish priest. The event made much stir, as was indeed nat- 
ural. Some interesting particulars are here given :— 

‘*] May, 1768. —All the circumstances of the Easter 
communion of M. de Voltaire are remarkable; here is the 
order and the movement of this ceremony. 

‘* You must know, first, that he built the parish church of 
Ferney with this inscription: ‘Dicavit Deo de Voltaire.’ 

‘¢ M. de Voltaire set out from his house preceded by two 
of his people carrying halberds, like Swiss. Next came the 
architect with a plan of the church,—a sort of offering 
which the catechumens had borne before him as an act of 
reconciliation. He himself came next, with the appearance 
of a penitent, with signs of remorse upon his face, and 
without doubt in his heart. Two guards closed the pro- 
cession, their bayonets fixed. At the entrance of the church 
was Father Adam, who took the part of mediator between 
heaven and the sinner. There was an exhortation and a ser- 
mon. We must not forget the drums and trumpets which 
celebrated this great day.”’ 

‘© 15 July, 1768. — M. de Voltaire since his communion 
has kept an edifying silence, but it would seem that the devil 
has lost something after all. 

‘¢ To-day he has attacked a new adversary, the author of 
several works in favor of Christianity, which are little 
known, and which owe whatever fume they may have to the 
great man who takes them from the dust, and honors them 
with his criticism.”’ 

‘613 October, 1768. — Extract from a letter from Ferney : 

‘¢*« Be reassured, my dear sir, as to the anxiety which 
you have felt about M. de Voltaire. This great man, accus- 
tomed to say for fifty years that he is dying, is wonderfully 
well. He complains of being deaf and blind. The fact is 


that he still reads without spectacles, and his hearing is 
very keen. He is lean and nimble, and stoops but little. 
The day that I had the honor of seeing him, he wore large 
slippers, white stockings, a wig, lined sleeves which covered 
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his hands, and a cashmere dressing-gown. He made pro- 


fuse apologies to us for not being dressed; but he is never 
otherwise. * * * After dinner he took us into his library, 
very large and fine. He read us passages from some rare 
books upon religion, or rather against religion, for that is 
to-day his hobby.’ ”’ 

‘+1 November. — A letter has been found in the post bear- 
ing this superscription : — 

*** To the Prince of Poets, perpetual Phenomenon of 
glory, Philosopher of Nations, Mercury of Europe, Orator 
of the Country, Promoter of the welfare of Citizens, His- 
torian of Kings, Panegyrist of Heroes, Arbiter of Taste, 
Painter in every style, the same at every age, Protector of 
the Arts, Benefactor of Talent, Admirer of Genius, 
Scourge of Persecutors, Enemy of Fanatics, Defender of 
the oppressed, Father of Orphans, Model of the rich, 
Support of the poor, Immortal Example of Sublime 
Virtues.’ 

*¢ This letter, after careful consideration, has been sent to 
M. de Voltaire, although it does not bear his name, as the 
only one in whom all these qualities are united. Not all 
will agree that these are deserved, and it does seem as if 
the writer might have given less equivocal and more delicate 
praise without compromising the truth. The enemies of 
Voltaire pretend that he himself addressed the letter.’’ 
. « * 

The enemies of Voltaire could be as sharp as the prince 
of satirists himself upon occasions. The following is good 
enough (or bad enough) to preserve :— 

‘619 November, 1769. —A parody called the Credo has 
just been made, and is circulating everywhere. * * * 
It runs as follows : — 

‘¢«T believe in Voltaire, the all-powerful father, the crea- 
tor of the theatre and of philosophy. I believe in La 
Harpe, his only son, our lord, who was conceived by the 
Count of Essex; was born of Kean, suffered under M. 
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de Sartine ; was put in the Bicétre, and descended into the 
dungeons ; the third month he was raised from among the 
dead, ascended the theatre, and is seated at the right hand 
of Voltaire, whence he will come to judge the living and 
the dead. I believe in Kean, in the holy association of the 
faithful, the resurrection of the Scythians, the sublime illu- 
mination of M. de St. Lambert, in the unspeakable wisdom 
of Madame Vestris. Amen.’ ”’ 
‘$16 October, 1770. — Epigram upon the statue of M. de 
Voltaire : — 
** *T saw to-day at the house of Pigale 

The much-praised model of a certain statue : 

At that eye which pierces —at that smile which kills — 

At that air of disgust at the glory of another, 

I cried out, That is not Voltaire, 


That isa monster. * * * Qh! said a certain scribbler, 
If it is a monster, it is indeed he.’ ” 


The numerous broadsides scattered everywhere during 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. contain nothing 


more severe, nothing more indicative of the growing con- 
tempt for the monarchy, than the entry which our writer 
makes in his diary January 17, 1771, whether the writer 
were Voltaire or some unknown scribbler : — 

‘¢ Some sarcastic individual, said to be Voltaire, has 
spread abroad this Pater, dedicated to the king : — 

‘¢*QOur father who art at Versailles; thy kingdom is 
broken to pieces ; thy will is no more done upon earth than 
in heaven; give us back our daily bread which thou hast 
taken away from us; pardon thy parliaments who have 
supported thy interests, as thou pardonest thy ministers 
who have sold them; yield no longer to the temptations of 
Du Barry, but deliver us from that devil of a chancellor !’ ’’ 

*616 June, 1771. —M. de Voltaire, who runs over in his 
mind in a hundred ways the same idea, has just published 
his fine maxims upon tolerance, in a humorous paper en- 
titled, ‘ Sermon of Pope Nicholas Chariteski, delivered in 
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the Church of Saint Toleranski, a village of Lithuania, on 
the day of the Holy Epiphany.’ ”’ 

‘© 24 February, 1774. —M. de Guissert has been to see 
the philosopher of Ferney. He was received by Madame 
Denis and kept to dinner, but he did not see Voltaire. Be- 
fore going, he asked for pen and ink, and wrote to him these 
words: ‘I have always suspected you to be a god; but I 
am to-day convinced of it, since we eat and drink you with- 
out seeing you.’ This impious bon-mot so pleased the pa- 
triarch that he shuwed himself, and wanted to embrace the 
author.’’ 

** 22 December, 1774. — Extract from a letter from Fer- 
ney, of December 8. ‘ M. de Voltaire isa man so illustrious 
that every thing is interesting. * * * His habit is to 
remain in bed until mid-day. He rises and receives until 
two o’clock, or works. He rides in his carriage until four 
with his secretary, and usually without other company. 
He does not dine, but takes coffee or chocolate. He works 
until eight, and comes out then for supper when his health 


allows. * * * I have visited and counted his library. 
There are 6,210 volumes, and almost all are made more 
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valuable by the notes which his hand has written. 

‘© 21 February, 1778. — M. de Voltaire has at last arrived 
in Paris. * * * Yesterday he was all day dressed in a 
dressing-gown and night-cap, and received thus the court 
and the town. He gave as his excuse that he was much 
fatigued, and spoke continually of going to bed, but didn’t 
go. This is the order of the ceremonial: One is intro- 
duced into a suite of splendid apartments, where Madame 
la Marquise de Villette, lady of the mansion, and Madame 
Denis, niece of Voltaire, dothe honors. They form a circle. 
A valet calls Voltaire each time any onecomes. The ladies 
present those whom the philosopher does not know, or 
whom he has forgotten ; he receives the compliments of the 
curious, and answers with an apt word; then turns to his 
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desk and dictates to his secretary corrections for his tragedy, 
Irene.”’ 

‘628 February, 1778.—Voltaire has fallen grievously ill, in 
consequence of a hemorrhage. This is a matter of fresh 
anxiety to the priests; it is a question of penetrating into 
the house of the dying man, of converting him, or at any 
rate of getting from him some external religious act about 
which they can boast.’’ 

‘©11 March, 1778. — The partisans of M. de Voltaire, not 
being able to deny his confession, seek to-day to efface the 
unfortunate impressions which might result therefrom, 
by making it appear as an act of mockery. To prove 
this, they instance his remark to the curé exhorting him to 
return to the bosom of the Church: ‘You are right, 
Monsieur le Curé; it is best to die in the religion of one’s 
fathers ; if I were on the banks of the Ganges, I should 
want to die with a cow’s tail in my hand.’ * * * 
Here is his declaration of faith : — 

‘© «], the undersigned, declare that having been attacked 
four days ago by a hemorrhage, at the age of 84 years, 
not being able to drag myself to a church, M. le Curé de 
St. Sulpice having consented to add to his kindnesses to 
me that of sending to me the Abbé Gauthier, a priest, I 
have confessed to him, and that I die in the holy Catholic 
religion in which I was born, hoping that the mercy of God 
will deign to pardon all my errors and the scandal that I 
have brought to the Church, for which I ask the pardon of 
both God and the Church. VOLTAIRE. 

** «March 2, 1778, in the house of M. the Marquis de Vil- 
lette, in the presence of M. the Abbé Mignot, my nephew, 
and of M. the Marquis de Villeville, my friend.’ ”’ 

‘628 March, 1778. —M. de Voltaire was dressed Thurs- 


day for the first time since his stay here, and made a com- 
plete toilet. He had a red coat trimmed with ermine; a 
great wig, a /a Louis XIV., black, without powder, and in 
which his lean face was so buried that one saw only his two 
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sparkling eyes like carbuncles. His head was surmounted 
with a red cap in the shape of acrown. He held in his 
hand a little cane ; and the public of Paris, which is not accus- 
tomed to see him in this rig, laughed well at him. This 
man, odd in all things, does not wish to have any thing in 
common with ordinary society.’’ 

‘© 31 March, 1778. — An odd scene was witnessed yester- 
day in the Champs-Elysées. A certain quack was trying to 
sell some small books with which he taught tricks with 
cards. ‘ Here is one, gentlemen, which I learned at Ferney 
from that great man who makes so much stir here, — that 
famous Voltaire, the master of us all.’ Some persons of 
sense who heard him, thought this a very epigrammatic 
eulogy, and had a good laugh at it.’’ 

** 31 May, 1778. —M. de Voltaire died yesterday, at 
eleven o’clock in the evening. As the priests refuse to bury 
him, and as they do not dare to send his body to Ferney, 
where his tomb is waiting for him, they are trying to con- 
trive some way of managing the affair.”’ 

*¢ 14 June, 1778. — The government, whose weakness is 
manifest in every thing, has forbidden the comedians to play 
any drama of Voltaire’s until further orders. It is afraid 
of some disturbance when the people are thus assembled. 
What a contrast with the coronation of this modern Sopho- 
cles, three months ago !”’ 

An epitaph upon Voltaire, made by some sharp writer, 
some time before his death, which I hesitate to translate, 
and leave in the original Latin, will close for the present 
these selections. 

‘© 15 June, 1778. — Here is the Latin epitaph of Voltaire, 
which under these circumstances is properly brought to no- 
tice : — 

«En tibi dignum lapide Voltarium, 
Qui 
In Poesi magnus, 


In Historia parvus, 
In Philosophia minimus, 





Sonnets. 


In Religione nullus: 
Cujus 
Ingenium acre 
Judicium preceps 
Improbitas summa: 
Cui 
Arrisere muliercula, 
Plausere scioli 
Favere prophani; 
Quem 
Irrisorem hominum, Deumque, 
Senatus, Populus que Athzo — Physicus 
Acre collecti 


ee 


Statua donavit. 


M.S. Snow. 


SONNETS. 


THE SOUL SPEAKS. 


Love is the key; we may not climb the height 
Save the strong heart remains sure guide and friend, 
And looking past these glooms unto the end 
Expects each pulse the slow approach of light; 
For we are weak, and wander in a night 
The wizard senses build, wherein they blend 


Strange flame of joys with splendor — stars that send 
Weird glamoury of glow across our sight, 
And we are bound in chains most hard to break; 
But in our heart’s abyss unfathomable 
The instincts toil of higher hopes and sweet, 
And as we climb, led by these loves, we take 
Best hold on truths that in these high realms dwell, 
And Life’s disclosures guide our eager feet. 


Il. 


THE INTELLECT SPEAKS. 


We cannot walk thus lampless; Thought alone 
Can find the clew out from this maze’s turns; 
Our faith and love wherewith our body burns 

End but in darkness silent as a stone; 
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For Love hath end, and by our sorrow’s moan 
Our truths are slain, and our great grieving spurns 
Our past belief, and all our labor earns, 
Despite tears shed, and without harvest sown, 
No space wherein to lay fore-wearied limbs ; 
The light of Life shines but where Thought most pure 
Communes with those fixed idealities 
Whose mastery weaves our tumults into hymns 
Of rarest sound, whose empire shall endure 
Till Death lays hands on God’s own mysteries. 


Itt. 
THE SPIRIT SPEAKS. 


Nay, out of conflict shall come peace; these twain 
Shall wage no war upon whose bitter scorn 
There shall not rise a reconciling morn, 
Nor shall by either either yet be slain. 
Lo! in the circle of my hands shall gain 
From each be brought the other’s brow to adorn, 
And soothe the pain which severance sharp has borne; 
For I of both have need, of both am fain. 
Lo! unto Love the light of thought is given ; 
Lo! Thought’s pale cheeks grow red with Love’s own blood; 
Lo! I, who hold them friends in my bright sway ; 
Through me, through me, the bonds of earth are riven, 
The ship securely sails Life’s treacherous flood, 
The sunrise burns of ever-widening day ! 
Lewis J. Block. 





SPELLING REFORM. 


The advocates of reform in spelling complain, and with 
some reason, that by our present system of spelling we 
are compelled to learn with pain and patience the correct 
spelling of each word individually. In other words, the 
complaint is that there are no set rules of orthography 
beyond this ; that each word is, not infrequently, spelled by 
a rule of its own; that what few rules there are for spell- 
ing generally include but a short list; and that the excep- 
tions to the rules are nearly as inclusive as are the rules. 
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Prof. March voices this complaint in his October letter to 
the Independent, responsive to the criticism of the New 
York Observer, which had, in the language of one of the 
‘* reformers,’’ ‘* inconsiderately ventured a short time since 
to ridicule fonetic (sic) spelling.’’ The professor, in that 
letter, says that ‘* each of the ten thousand and more words 
in which this sound (7 in sir) occurs, has to be separately 
fixed in memory. Every one who writes English spends 
hundreds of hours in trying to accomplish this feat.’’ 
Again, he says: ‘* Counting all the combinations, there are 
more than 200 different ways of representing the elemen- 
tary sounds. Into the midst of this chaos children are 
plunged when they first go to school, and they welter there 
for years, or lie astonished on the oblivious pool.’’ 

Other writers in the interest of the new reform have 
urged the same views. I quote the professor so fully be- 
cause his language states the objection as strongly and as 
clearly as any words of the same import that have fallen 
under my observation, and because the professor is sup- 
posed to stand at or near the head of the column that is said to 
be charging upon irregular and unsystematic spelling. The 
professor cannot exceed any of us in his regret at the 
defects of English orthography ; nor can he see the defects 
with more clearness than many who do not join him in his 
method of reform. 

We have in our language several classes of words, with 
their relations and connections, which, by the usage of 
modern society, change their pronunciation in the transition 
from the original, or primary, to the derivative form, — the 
spelling of which, so far as the root or stem is concerned, 
remains unchanged, and is a valuable guide to us in com- 
prehending the significance of the derivative forms. For 
some reason the present age has eliminated the g sound 
from sign and its derivatives, resign, consign, assign, and 
the like. The scholar of not very mature attainments, nor 
yet very dull in his comprehension, as he conquers word 
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after word of the language, can readily seize the sense of 
signify, signature, signet, resignation, designation, and the 
like, after he has learned the significance of sign. The 
form of the word, as written, indicates the true sense. 
Notwithstanding that in most of the words derived from 
palm the /is vocalized, every student knows at a glance, 
and without consulting a dictionary, that the derivatives 
embody ideas connected with a palm. While we have been 
accustomed to pronounce heard as though spelled herd, an 
inspection of the word by one acquainted with the verb 
hear, can hardly result otherwise than in an apprehension 
of its true sense. The student who tries to grasp the 
meaning of words has a great help to success in the system 
we use in spelling the derived word somewhat like the pri- 
mary. The adoption of the plan proposed and urged by the 
‘* American Philological Association ’’ and the ‘* Spelling 
Reform Association’’ would do for the student of sense 
just what Prof. March and his two associations claim the 
present system of spelling does for the student of form. 
Each individual word must be painfully and patiently 
studied, in order that the significance may be correctly 
seized and remembered. The form will give no indication 
as to its connection with or relation to other words. Each 
word will be an isolation. There will be no community or 
society of words, in which each will help the other toa 
disclosure of the ideas involved. This will necessitate the 
addition of ‘* hundreds of hours ’”’ to the pain and patience 
with which we now learn the significance of words. If by 
the change ‘* hundreds of hours’’ are saved to those who 
would learn the orthography of words, the same ‘ hun- 
dreds of hours’’ will be lost to those who would correctly 
learn their meaning. Will not this reform, while enabling 
them to avoid one evil, push them into the crater of another? 
and thus, — 


** While Scylla they do seem to shun, 
In Charybdis they do fall.” 
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If sense is of more value than form, if the correct mean- 
ing of words is of more moment than the arrangement of the 
letters that make them, is not the so-called reformer relin- 
quishing the substance he held to catch the shadow he saw 
in the water below him? 

The avowed object of the ‘‘ reformers,’’ as I showed in 
my previous paper, is to ‘‘ upset’’ the present method of 
spelling and to recast the words on the basis of the present 
pronunciation. The power that can do that can do almost 
any thing with language. The power that is aiming to do 
this is the **American Philological Association.’’ Not long 
since, one of the papers in the West, which had lightly 
referred to the ‘‘ authority ’’ for the orthographic modifi- 
“utions adopted by a rival paper, was indignantly taken to 
task, and was seriously advised of the existence of an august 
body of gentlemen associating under the aforesaid name, 
““A. P. A.,”’ and informed that that body of gentlemen had 
issued the ukase for the new departure in spelling at which 
it sneered. Now, I do not know that any one desires to 
detract at all from the intelligence, eminence, and good 
fame of the estimable gentlemen, individually and collec- 
tively, who compose the aforementioned association, but 
they bear about the same proportion to the English-speak- 
ing population of the world that the ‘‘three tailors of 
Tooley Street ’’ did to the people of England. The act of 
association is entirely voluntary. No one can be so high in 
his philological attainments as to be compelled to join the 
eminent body, and very few, if any of us, have satisfactory 
assurance that all but the most eminent and learned are 
rigidly excluded. So, as a matter of fact as well as of rea- 
son, the association has no authority, beyond the control 
of their own actions, other than that of bestowing advice. 
The members have no greater interest in the matter than 
the same number of gentlemen and ladies outside of that 
precinct who write as many pages of manuscript per annum 


as they. A man that may be an eminent authority in 
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philosophy, im science, or in matters connected with the 
Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, or Anglo-Saxon languages, is 


not therefore more competent to determine the convenience 
to result from writing words as they are sounded than 
those not so learned. And I don’t know but that some- 
thing might be said against their competency to so deter- 
mine so well. The advice of men of such eminence in 
matters literary should be considered with reference to the 
merit therein, and not solely, if at all, with reference to the 
source of the advice. 

if this body of scholars can change the written language 
as it desires, it might find a field more profitable. It has 
not been many years since the two last syllables of infinite 
were pronounced long. Since then the 7 in both syllables 
has been shortened, and it is now spoken to the discredit 
of the word that it has a surperfluous letter. There was no 
necessity for the change, as I can discover. Older people 
than I can probably recall other words whose pronunciation 
has been changed in a similar way, and with as little reason. 
Would it not be a good plan for the ** A. P. A.’’ to under- 
take a remodification of the pronunciation, not only of the 
words I have particularized, but of all others as well whose 
orthoépy has parted company with the orthography a greater 
distance than the shoes and pantaloons of Nast’s typical 
Yankee? Why not bring the pronunciation of all words 
back so as to fit them to the letters they are written with? 
It is objected that some gentlemen of some attainments in 
letters sound e in England as if it were an 7. But why not 
conform the sound to the letter it assumes to represent? 
That would be a reformation without objection. The intona- 
tion of all the letters in phthisic might sound strange to 
us at first, and would probably require some practice to 
make us proficient in it, but such a feat can hardly be said 
to be impossible or impracticable. The Greeks had plenty 
of time for the doing of it, and I do not learn that they 
complained. If gentlemen who intone ed of wished and 
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lashed as t complain that they are compelled to write two 
letters while they pronounce but one, they can improve the 
matter by giving to each letter, as written, its proper sound, 
as they ought todo. There is no reason why the terminal 
ed should receive the sound of ¢ that will not sustain the 
lisping and untaught child in saying kep for kept, or will 
not justify and commend any of us in adopting the pro- 
nunciation of history, so often heard, discarding the o alto- 
gether. 

Instead of the spoken word being the basis of the lan- 
guage, as is strongly insisted by some, I apprehend the 
reverse to be the correct statement. I speak with reference 
to the English tongue and the nineteenth century. *‘* Let 
the dead past bury its dead.’”’ Among a savage people, and 
even in remote ages among people that are now ranked as 
cultivated, the written word is not and was not known, ex- 
cept of a most imperfect and rudimentary character. Within 
the limits reserved above, the written or printed page is the 
language. This is an age and this a country in which all 
are presumed to have some book-learning. Those who can- 
‘not read and write are an exceptional few, who have no 
influence in literary matters. We learn language via the 
eye, from the book or the paper. No one who learns to 
read and write at all learns via the ear, as of old.  Philol- 
ogists tell us that in nations or tribes who have no written 
language, there is no permanence of pronunciation, and 
consequently no permanence of words, — nothing in the 
dialect that is substantial. All is changing. Those in 
one portion of the tribal territory can hardly understand 
those in another portion, and the old and young can with 


difficulty understand each other. The language of one year 


is essentially at variance with the language of the year 
before. Those people seem to have in use the alphabet 
recommended by some of the spelling reformers, called the 
‘** alphabet of least resistance.’’ A word capable of modi- 
fication or abbreviation, so as to admit of less breath or 
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effort in its utterance, is so moditied or abbreviated. The 
people, however, do not act simultaneously or unanimously in 
the modification or abbreviation. The result is a confusion 
of tongues. There can be no other logical result. We see 


the same result, on a smaller scale, almost every day. _ Illit- 


erate immigrants from different districts of England, for 
example, furnish an illustration we may all observe. Those 
from one district often materially differ from those from 
another district in the pronunciation of the commonest 
words, so as to render interconversation laborious. In our 
own country, among the illiterate classes, there is a wide dif- 
ference in the pronunciation recognized in the East, South, 
and West. An intelligent observer can easily determine, 
with little chance for error, to which part of the country an 
illiterate man or woman belongs when he hears the language 
used. The ear is not a phonograph, that registers with 
accuracy the finer, and often not the grosser intonations 
spoken into it. The vocal organs do not convey, without 
frequent error, the intended intonations. A cultured people 
retain a moderate degree of nearness to the ideal sound by 
frequent recurrence to the written word, and to the rules of 
pronunciation established and used by the best speakers. 
The ear and tongue must have a touchstone, —a base like 
that used by the boys in the game of * prisoner’s base.”’ 
The confusion of pronunciation shown above is just the con- 
dition of affairs to which those who would tinker with the 
spelling of the English language so ruthlessly and radi- 
cally invite us. 

In treating this branch of the subject, we must not for- 
get or overlook the essential ** be-all and end-all’? of the 
advocates of the reform. It is not a modification here and 
a change there. The end in view is a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the orthography (using the word in its popular 
sense ) of words so as to conform them to their present pro- 
nunciation. It is no half-way measure that is proposed. 
It ought not to be surprising, therefore, that some conserv- 
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ative bodies should desire to stop and consider a moment 
before they assent to the step. For the moment they be- 
come skeptics, with Montaigne, and would consider. The 
English-speaking people now have some authority in the 
matter of spelling. If not an authority, in its strict sense, 
it is so accepted. Words are spelled in consonance with 
that authority: Our schvol text-books are made on the 
basis of that accepted authority. Pupils in the common 
schools all over the land exchange places in the spelling- 
class, — some go up as they approach, and others go down 
as they drift from conformity with the accepted authority. 
In our every-day intercourse all have some pride in reach- 
ing and some shame in failing to reach the standard of 
that authority. The most illiterate has some idea of a 
written substance, of which the spoken word is only the 
shadow. ‘Those who can write just a little, when they do 
write, will inquire for the accepted authority of a word, 
and will try to spell correctly. There is a constant effort 
on the part of all to approximate the standard recognized 
as authoritative. Whether this tendency is natural or arti- 
ficial need not now be discussed. 

We are unable to discover any such tendency or effort in 
the matter of pronunciation. Children grow up in the 
habit of pronouncing about as their parents or associates 
do. But they make no effort to follow the set example. 
While the people of different sections of country have differ- 
ing pronunciations for certain words and differing sounds for 
certain letters, they all bear fealty to the accepted authority 
in spelling. It matters not how we pronounce a word we 
have in mind, if we can read or write the written or printed 
characters used to represent the word. If the two asso- 
ciations shall succeed in their intent to prevail upon the 
majority of the people to assent to a modification of spell- 
ing, on the basis they now propose, what will be the result? 
It will be announced that the new standard of spelling is 
the pronunciation. As I have heretofore suggested, there 
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is and will be, because there can be, adopted no means for 
the enforcement of a uniformity of pronunciation. Each 
will undoubtedly continue the pronunciation he now uses. 
If those who differ in the pronunciation of a word now 
adopt the new basis, and spell in consonance with their 


pronunciation, nothing can save the language from a worse 


fate than the new reformers predict for it under its present 
management. Neither will be written, as well as spoken, 
in two ways. Those that now intone the 7 and reject the 
e will so continue to do, by tongue and pen ; while those who 
reject the 7, while sounding the e, will write as well as pro- 
nounce neether. The illiterate Irishman who says nayther, 
can hardly be condemned if he writes the word in that way, 
and the children and thoughtless ones, of uncultured 
minds, who persist in using the deeper sound of nuther, can 
neither be chided nor derided. The breath will be in the 
language. The written or printed characters will be only 
accessory or auxiliary. Every one will have a right to his 
own pronunciation. Then those who give to @ in balm, 
calm, palm, and psalm, the sound it now bears, according 
to Worcester, in ham, will have a right to conform the spell- 
ing to meet that sound, while those who consider that the let- 
ter should have a broader sound will adhere to their present 
pronunciation and spell the words in accordance therewith. 
There is a story current — whether or not its alleged facts can 
be verified, I cannot say—to the effect that on one occa- 
sion, General Jackson, while he was president, had the or- 
thography of some of the words he wrote in a state paper 
corrected by his secretary. This was too much for the old 
warrior, and he asserted with his usual emphasis that he 
had as much right to spell words in his way as Webster had 
to spell them in the way his dictionary taught. Whether 
this story is true in fact or not, it illustrates, I think, 
about the view most people outside the ‘*A. P. A.’’ will 
take of the matter when they read the new proclamation. 
And, really, what other logical result can be looked for? 
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There will be upon us no obligation to conform to the new 
rules of spelling that is not now upon us to conform to the 
old rules of pronunciation. 

Besides, is there any guaranty or reasonable assurance 
of any permanence in the new order of things? The ten- 
dency to modify the pronunciation or intonation of letters 
will not then be utterly at an end. The disposition to 
shorten the sound of vowels, to slur over or to elide cer- 
tain consonants, will remain then as‘now. At present, our 
tendency to drift away from the recognized pronunciation 
is retarded or obstructed by the fealty we all bear to the 
orthography. We are held back from too distant wan- 
dering away from the standard. But when we have no 
longer any standard, no longer any moorings, when there 
is no more any authoritative orthography, will not the re- 
straints that now hedge us about in this matter be utterly 
removed? What, then, is to be the influence that shall keep 
our feet from wandering, without let or hindrance, in any 
fields our fancy dictates? And without any of the restraints 
we have now, or in their stead no new and efficient ones, 
the tendency to modify and change the pronunciation of 
words will be materially and sensibly strengthened. Of 
course, when under the new regime there is any modifica- 
tion in the intonation of a letter, or in the softening or 
elision of a consonant, there must be a corresponding 
change of spelling. Unless we can be assured that the in- 
clination to so modify sounds and words will be of universal 
prevalence at one and the same time, we must be prepared 
to find such general disorder and discord in spelling and 
pronunciation as will recall visions of the mythic Babel. 
That there will be no sure universal prevalence of such in- 
clination at one and the same time is not an unreasonable 
prediction. In view whereof, it might not be impertinent 
to suggest that possibly reformation will not always reform. 

The proposition to reform the spelling to the extent out- 
lined by the reformers rests upon the assumption that 
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language is a matter of easy creation, and that it is of no 
importance beyond the present need of making ourselves 
understood in oral discourse. Prof. North, in his address, 
heretofore cited, said that ** these reformers * * * are 


not book-worms with their intellectual eyes put be- 
hind. * * * They are not looking for a miracle or a 
sudden revolution. They well understand that language, 
both written and oral, is a growth, not acreation ; a growth 


of centuries, with its network of roots reaching back through 
all the history of the race.’” When the 6 is dropped from 
tomb, as suggested by that ** English writer of great learning 
and good sense,’’ and the spelling is made to conform to what 
Prof. North and Prot. Newman declare to be the present 
pronunciation, the word is no longer the one that has been 
handed down to us from the ages. It is no longer the word 
of growth, — it isacreation of to-day. It may, in ordinary 
and popular use, respond to all demands made upon it for 
the conveyance of ideas, but it would be an abuse of 
language to say that it is the old word. If tum, or toom, 
can be made to perform the functions of tomb, and if noley 
can properly supply the place of knowledge, as Prof. North 
desires, then r can be made to perform the office of are, as 
satisfactorily at least as ar, and see or sea may be written c, 
and ‘*no questions asked.’ One of the founders of the 
phonetic system was John Hole, of Tennessee. It is re- 
ported of him that he wrote his signature with J. for John, 
and punched his pen through the paper for his last name. 
While not classically elegant, this was expressive. Boys at 
school often spell Tennessee with 10ec. Now these varia- 
tions from approved orthography are proper and commend- 
able, if the propositions made in the interests of spelling 
reform are of any value. We are asked to spell are without 
the e, because that letter is not pronounced. Very well; 
then drop the a, for that is not pronounced either. We are 
commended to the use of tho for though, because it is said 
that we do not pronounce the ugh; then let us write c in- 
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stead fof see and sea, — writing only the letter sounded. 
One of the highest judicial officers of Great Britain spells 
his name Cockburn, and pronounces it Coburn. Lord 
Wellesley wrote his name as above, but spoke it as though 
it were Wesley. Jove may mean the same as Jupiter in 
the popular apprehension, and these may indicate the same 
deity as Zeus, but it will hardly be contended, sanely, that 
the three words are identical. ‘* Mark Twain ’’ may refer 
to the same personality as Samuel L. Clemens, but the names 
have no sameness. Coburn may mean Cockburn, but they 
are not the same words. Wesley may indicate to us the 
same individual that is pointed out by Wellesley, but the 
names are essentially different. Whether the old English 
tumbe or toumbe was pronounced with two syllables, or only 
one, it is unquestionable that the Greek tyros had two syl- 
lables. On the theory advanced by some, and tacitly ad- 
mitted by all of the spelling reformers, that the real word 
is that which is spoken, the Greek word was cvy30s with ab 
sound. Where the pronunciation was so changed that the 
o and s were thrown aside, the word itself was changed. 
The new word is not the same as the old word, —the old 


word, ** the growth of centuries,’ has been replaced by a 
new word, the creation of a day. When the } is dropped, 
and the word used is tum or toom, there is only half of the 


original word left. In the science of language and of phon- 
ics it is half of the old word. It cannot be the old word, 
because if it is there is no logical resting-place in elision of 
letters till all but one are gone, and that one letter is the 
word. If the m is dropped, shall we say that ¢wis the same 
word as tv730s? Or when the word is still further denuded, 
shall we claim that ¢ is still the old Greek word? To state 
the proposition is to answer it. 

There was a time — certainly in the history of the Greek 
language, and probably in the history of the English — 
when both the pand & in aphelion were sounded. On the 
theory that the sound of the letters constitute the word, 
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those two letters were a part of that word. Logically, one 
sound cannot be dropped from a combination of sounds, and 
the combination remain the same. Phonically, a word is a 
combination of sounds, and on the theory of the reformers, 
the combination of sounds constitutes the real word. 
Phonically, there is no identity between the sounds of p and 
hand the sound of f; and when, in a word, the sound of 
J is substituted for the combined sound of p and h, there 
is a real change in the word, —a substantial coining of a 
new word. It is no longer the old word, ‘* the growth of 
centuries, with its network of roots reaching back through 
all the history of our race.”’ 
can have no roots. 


A new word — a creation — 


The logical result of the success of the spelling reformers 
will be the formation of a new language, based upon the 
irregularity of pronunciation in use at the present date. 
The outcome may be disguised in all ways possible ; there 
is no escape from that result. The ‘* network of roots reach- 
ing back through all the history of our race’’ will be torn 
up, and a miracle be wrought such as the world has never 
yet witnessed, —a miracle which Prof. North disclaims an- 
ticipating. 

In my two articles I have aimed to treat the subject of 
spelling reform on the basis its strongest advocates place it. 
That basis is that of a sweeping modification to conform to 
the present pronunciation. I do not disguise from myself or 
from the public a necessity for some modification of the 
present orthography of English words. This paper has 
already exceeded the limits that would justify a discursion 
into that branch of the subject, for it would need a whole 
paper initself. But the language certainly does not require, 
and the exigencies of the times do not and will not justify, 
such modifications as have been proposed and urged under 
the descriptive title of ‘* Spelling Reform.’’ 

M. B. C. True. 
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FREDERIC HOHENSTAUFFEN II. 
Il. 


We must turn for awhile to affairs in Greece, in order to 
prepare a correct understanding of what is to follow. Ina 
previous article (Henry VI.) the accession of Murzuflos to 
the Byzanthean Empire, after the murder of Alexius and 
the suicide of Isaac, has been duly chronicled. The Franks 
and Venetians, under the general command of the aged 
Dandolo, were, however, so disgusted with the perpetual 
disturbances in the government of the Greek Empire, and 
the endless succession of atrocities perpetrated by each new 
aspirant for the Porphyrean throne, that they resolved to 
put a final end to Greek rule and establish in its place a 
‘* Latin Empire.’’ The prospect of enormous plunder and 
private seizure of the noblest estates in Byzanthia had 
undoubtedly great weight in bringing about this determina- 
tion. The agreement was, that the combined army of 
foreigners — numbering some 20,000 men —should attack 
and take Constantinople, divide the spoils, elect an emperor 
of their own, and in place of the abominable heresies of 
the Greek Church, which dispensed bread and wine to the 
multitude at the communion-table, and denied an intervening 
station between heaven and hell, substitute the infinitely 
more Christian dogmas of the Roman Church, which gave to 
the multitude only bread at the sacrament, — reserving the 
wine for the priests, — and taught the sublime doctrine of a 
purgatory, from which even the most miserable sinners 
might be redeemed, without the necessity of being sent to 
hell, provided some good friend would pay to the Church 
the necessary amount of money for masses, quasi travelling- 
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expenses from purgatory to heaven. In the distribution of 
spoils, it was wisely stipulated beforehand that the elected 
emperor was to receive one-fourth of the empire as his 
share, and that the remaining three-fourths were to be 
divided equally between the Franks and the Venetians. It 
was also understood that, upon the success of the enter- 


prise, the pope was to promulgate a general forgiveness of 
whatever sins might be committed in carrying it out; for 


the men of those times, who carried out such rascalities, 
had an extraordinarily punctilious conscience. 

Murzuflos did his best to avert the direful catastrophe, 
but the forces under his command, the only effective part 
whereof was his ‘* Varengian’’ body-guard, composed of 
Danish and English mercenaries, were entirely inadequate to 
resist the besieging army. On the 14th of April, 1204, 
Constantinople was carried by assault. Murzuflos fled, but 
was finally captured and killed by the Franks. The beauti- 
ful capital of the Greek Empire was given over to most 
shameful plunder and pillage; the whole booty amounting 
in value to over 1,000,000 marks, silver. Numberless works 
of art of the greatest value were destroyed and taken away ; 
the Venetians, for instance, sent home the famous four 
horses that adorn the St. Mark’s place of their beautiful 
city. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was duly elected emperor of 
the new Latin Empire, and the lands were divided amongst 
the nobles of the army, even as the Saxon estates had been 
apportioned amongst the Norman nobles by William the Con- 
queror. Morosini, a personal friend of Innocent III., was 
elected patriarch of Constantinople, to represent the Holy 
See in the Orient.. The pope rebuked the excesses of which 
the conquerors had been guilty in the establishment of the 
new government, but gave his approval in general terms, 
and forgave their sins. For a time the Greeks revolted 
against the foreign yoke, and sought protection from King 
John of Wallachia. But Baldwin gathered an army, and 
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was finally successful in quenching the disturbances. In 
one of the battles, however, he was killed, as also was 
Dandolo, then in the ninety-seventh year of his age. Under 
the rule of Baldwin’s brother, Henry, the last signs of revolt 
gradually died out in the late Greek Empire, and sufficient 
quiet was restored to permit the introduction of the Occidental 
feudal system over the whole land. Henry died June 11, 
1215, —probably from poison, — and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Peter, Count of Auxerre, who was crowned 
by Pope Honorius in Rome, April 9, 1217. But on his 
return to Constantinople, a band of Greek marauders, under 
the leadership of one of the dethroned Commenians, cap- 
tured him and put him in prison, where he soon afterwards 
died. As his eldest son, Philip, refused to leave his estates 
in France for the precarious tenure of the throne in Con- 
stantinople, the youngest son, Robert, succeeded to the 
crown, 1221; but, Robert being rather weak-minded, things 
went from bad to worse under his administration. Besides, 
he was a very demoralized young man. With a view of con- 
ciliating the Greeks, he married a noble Greek lady, Eudoria 


Laskaris ; but in doing so succeeded only in exasperating 


them, since it soon became known that he neglected his 
Greek wife altogether, and devoted his attention to a Lady 
de Neufrille, who was, however, betrothed to a Burgundian 
knight, and whom, in spite of all this, and of his own mar- 
riage, Robert married secretly, incited thereto by the mother 
of the French young lady. The lady’s knight-lover, how- 
ever, did not choose to submit to the indignity without 
revenge. With a number of his followers he entered the 
imperial palace, took the old lady-mother and threw her into 
the Bosphorus, and took the young lady, shaved her head 
as bald as a monk’s, cut off her nose, and sent her adrift into 
the world. Such were the lynching modes of punishment 
at that time. 

Robert died 1228, and was succeeded by his brother, Bald- 
win, a boy of ten years, for whom the nobles at once 
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arranged a marriage with Martha, the daughter of King John 
of Jerusalem, the stipulation being that Baldwin should 
remain the ward of King John till his twentieth year; and 
that King John should furthermore remain actual emperor 
during life. Baldwin II., during the time between his 
majority and King John’s death, was to administer only the 
Asiatic possessions of his empire, and only as liensman of 
King John. King John, however, was then still in Italy, 
and did not reach Constantinople till the fall of 1231, owing 
to his appointment as general-in-chief of the forces of the 
new pope, Gregory LX., to whom we shall now turn our 
attention, as well as to the emperor, against whom the pope 
had levied those forces. 

Pope Honorius did not live to witness the departure of 
the crusade, which he had been so persistently urging on 
Frederic II. He died shortly after the failure of Frederic’s 
campaign against the Lombardian league, March 18, 1227. 
Cardinal Hugolinus, who had long before dispatched most 
of the political business of the Holy See, was elected his 
successor, under the name of Gregory IX. Though over 
eighty years old, Gregory was full of vigor, robust in health, 
and of strong will-power. He held, moreover, the same 
views in regard to the relations between the Papacy and the 
Empire, which Gregory VII. and Innocent III. had estab- 
lished as the tradition of the Roman Church ; and in obstinacy 
and arrogance was quite their equal. Nor was he far inferior 
to them in intellectual gifts, education, and political genius. 
His first act after the ceremonies of his installation was the 
issue of a general proclamation to all Christendom, urging 
the necessity of the long-neglected crusade. He addressed 
a special letter to the emperor, reminding him of his solemn 
oath to start the crusade by August, 1227, on penalty of the 
ban ; and in order to take away from Frederic every pretext 
for a further postponement, he bid the Lombardians make 
peace with the emperor, threatening them with all spiritual 
and temporal inflictions at the command of the Holy See. 
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The rebellious cities of Lombardy, well knowing that in 
Gregory they had to deal with a man of quite a different 
temperament to that of the mild-hearted Honorius, after 
considerable pouting, complied with his request ; but Fred- 
eric, to whom the pope had also addressed a very serious 
letter on his personal habits, especially his amorous ex- 


travagances, — such a letter as a father might well write to 
a dissipated son, but somewhat out of place from a pope to 
an emperor, — made up his mind at once that the time had 
come when a rupture between the Empire and the Papacy 
could no longer be avoided. Nevertheless, in order to give 
the pope no sufficient cause for pronouncing the ban over 
him, Frederic did his best to organize a crusade. But he 
met little encouragement. Neither France nor England 
took interest in the enterprise, the Lombardians furnished 
but a very small contingent of men, and the German princes 
required enormous advances of money to enable them to 
raise troops amongst their followers. Finally, however, 
having dispatched a number of forces to Palestine in the 
previous year, Frederic himself started with the remaining 
troops from the Apulian coast at the appointed time, — in 
August, 1227. But the heat of the summer made such 
havoe amongst the army that the emperor, who himself 
had also been taken very ill, after an absence of three days, 
ordered the fleet to return to Brundusium. Here the dis- 
gusted soldiers soon dispersed, while Frederic himself went 
to the baths of Puzzuoli to restore his health. At least, this 
was the emperor’s own version; but the pope asserted 
loudly that Frederic’s illness was only a pretext, and in his 
indignation at the failure of the enterprise, pronounced the 
ban over the emperor, September 29, 1227. This was 
accompanied by an open letter to all Christendom, narrat- 
ing in full the circumstances of the negotiations between 
Honorius and Frederic in reference to the crusade, and 
accusing Frederic of persistent hypocrisy in his conduct in 
the matter, and of unpardonable ingratitude to the Holy 
Vol. 6—No. 2 9 
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See ; to which Holy See alone, so the pope said, the emperor 
was indebted for his position as the foremost prince of 
Christendom. To these charges the emperor replied by 
boldly taking up the gauntlet, and, after a few preliminary 
words denying the pope’s version of his conduct in the 
crusade business, attacking the Papacy itself, as follows: 

‘*T have therefore shown by my repeated promises, and 
show now again by the word I here pledge, that my 
mind has always been true and firm in regard to this 
crusade ; and I shall at an early day confirm and evince 
it by act. But that which is still to be seen is, whether 
the popes have really had and have the welfare of the Holy 
Land alone and chiefly at heart, or whether they do not 
rather purpose my destruction? 

‘¢ It is with reluctance that I speak, but I cannot conceal 
that hope has deceived me as well as many others. The 
end of all times seems to draw near; for that love, which 
rules and maintains all things, dries up not only in its 
tributaries, but in its very sources ; not only in its branches, 
but in its trunk and roots. 

‘¢ Has not the unjust ban of the popes oppressed the Count 
of Toulouse and other princes until they were forced into 
servility? Has not Innocent III. incited the English barons 
to rebellion against their King John as an enemy of the 
Church? But as soon as the humbled king threw himself 
and his country in an unmanly manner at the feet of the 
Romish Church, the pope, for no other purpose than to be 
able to gorge himself with the fat of the country in shame- 
less rapacity, gave up those same barons whom he had 
supported and incited,— ignoring all shame before men 


and all fear before God,—to nameless misery, nay, to 
death. This is the Romish mode of action, which I also 
have learned to know. Let, therefore, the whole world unite 
to put an end to this unparalleled tyranny, this universal 
danger; for not one will escape destruction who neglects 
to assist an unjustly oppressed neighbor, forgetting that 
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when the fire has already attacked the adjoining wall, his 
own dwelling is equally in danger.”’ 

Thus began the famous fight of Frederic Hohenstauffen 
II., for the independence of the temporal power from 
the spiritual power, —of the State governments of Chris- 
tendom from the Church of Rome; a conflict which lasted 
throughout his whole subsequent reign, winning great sup- 
port in France from the Catholic clergy of the so-called 
Gallican as opposed to the Ultramontane party of the 
priesthood, and which was carried on throughout the greater 
part of the time with intense bitterness. Frederic’s reply 
to the pope’s circular won him many friends; and his 
prudent, conciliatory, and generous behavior to his Italian 
subjects and princes brought his personality in advantageous 
contrast to that of the cold and arrogant Gregory IX. 
This contrast was so much in Frederic’s favor that even 
in Rome — which city he had supplied in the spring or 
1227 with a large amount of grain, to avert the calamity 
of a general fumine—the citizens were nearly all ranged 
on his side in this controversy ; and when the pope, on the 
Easter day of the following year, 1228, again pronounced 
the ban over the emperor, in the Church of St. Peter, at 
the same time proclaiming his subjects relieved of their 
vath of allegiance and the Apulian kingdom confiscated to 
the Holy See, public indignation assumed such a shape 
that Gregory was compelled to leave Rome and escape to 
Perugia. 

Frederic meanwhile celebrated his Easter days in great 
rejoicing at Baroli, having received such favorable news 
from the East that he immediately prepared the depar- 
ture of a crusading expedition on his own account. He 
appointed the Duke of Spoleto regent during his absence, 
and provided that in case of his death the crown should 
go to his oldest son, Henry; and next, he failing, to the 
son just born to him by Iolanthe (April, 1228), Conrad. 
Should both die or be incapacitated, the inheritance should 
puss to his marriageable daughters. 
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He had scarcely made these arrangements when a heavy 
blow befel him. His wife, Ilolanthe, who had been ailing 
ever since the birth of her son Conrad, died; and Frederic 
had to leave for Jerusalem, bereft of the wife through whom 
he claimed the crown of Palestine. He sailed with his 
fleet and army on June 28, 1228, and arrived at Akkon on 
the 7th of September. 


It was on this occasion that, with many other knight- 
minstrels, Walther Von der Vogelweide followed the eru- 


sade, giving expression to his feelings in the following 
chant : — 


IN THE PROMISED LAND. 


Not till now my life is blessed, 

Since my sinful eyes behold 
That fair land his feet caressed, 

And whose praise all men unfold. 
Now has chanced for which I prayed: 
I at last my feet have led 
Where God walked, as man arrayed. 


Blessed land! Ah, rich in splendor, 
Over any I have seen! 

Now thy glory shines e’er grander: 
Ah, the wonders here have been! 

That a maid here bore a son, 

O’er all angels’ homes whose throne: 

Was not that rare wonder done? 


Here he had him baptized purely, 
Merely that we might be pure; 

Here him sold to slav’ry, surely, 
That we pardon might procure. 

Otherwise we were forlorn, 

But for his spear, cross, and thorn: 

Woe, ye heathens, fear his scorn! 


When he took on us such pity, 

Here he suffered painful death! 
He so rich, we poor in duty, 

To shield us from sorrow’s breath. 
That he ne’er to do so grieved, 
Is so rare a work achieved! 
O’er all wonders ’t stands relieved. 
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Hither went he to hell’s prison, 
From the grave where he was laid; 
By the Father's help arisen, 
And the Holy Spirit’s aid. 
Them no one can part; as One 
Stay they straight and firm, as on 
Abram’s vision erst they shone. 


When the devil there he shamed — 
Never emperor better fought! 

Back the earth his body claimed — 
This the Jews’ great fury wrought: 

That the Lord their watch escaped, 

And was seen alive full-shaped, — 

He whom they’d in death entrapped. 


O’er the country here he went him 
Forty days; then went he back 
Whence his Father erst had sent him. 

But his spirit he did take 
And send to them straight off-hand. 
Blessed ever is that land; 
God its name holds dearest friend. 


In this land he has bespoken, 
Ah! a day with terror rife, 
When the widow’s heart all broken, 
And the wretched orphans’ life, 
And the poor, the misery here 
Oft they brooked, revenge shall bear; 
Who here suffered, hail them there! 


All the earthly laws’ contrivance 
There none’s punishment can stay ; 
For his judgment no arrivance 
Waits of bondsmen on that day. 
Who’s not paid his debts here, he 
Must stand there most fearfully, 
Where ’vails no security. 


Though ye deemed it not unpleasant 
What I’ve sang ye hitherto, 
I will stop here for the present, 
And concluding let you know 
All the wonders by God’s hand 
In the world wrought; in this land 
They began and they shall end. 
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Christians, Jews, and Pagans reason, 
And the land as heirdom claim; 
God must give at last decision. 
By his holy triple name 
All the world for it doth fight; 
Our claim only is the right: 
Right ’tis ’t should be ours in might. 


Walther’s dearest friend amongst the minstrels on this 
crusade was a Sir von Singenberg, who had learned the art 
of minstrelsy from Walther, but was attached to him quite as 
much by character and disposition as by the obligation a 
pupil owes to his master in an art. The following medita- 
tions may serve as a specimen of Singenberg’s style, and 
at the same time illustrate further that the minnesong was 
not exclusively devoted to the service of beautiful women : 


MEDITATIONS. 


Thou cheating world, thou me hast cheated, 
As many another man before. 
Through thee I from His hold retreated, 
Who toilsomely had won me o’er. 
Alas, that I should thus break faith to Him so ready! 
Keep Thou, oh God of mercy, me for this repentance steady ! 
Then I the world adieu may bid, 
And by Thy own sweet mother’s grace and help, still win me Thy 
e’erlasting meed! 


Hail Him, who ponders what he was 
And is, and — vaster still — shall be! 
But he looks in a cheating glass, 
Who from such forethoughts would be free, 
And for the everlasting bliss would not prepare him! 
For no one here can rightly know how long yet time will spare him! 
T’ impress this first on self is fit, 
Though if I should forget it, it is doubtless good if other people pon- 
der it! 


Who knows, and yet wants not to know, 

He strikes himself with his own hand. 
Wisdom I liken a game unto 

Which by strange name is known in the land.* 


* Some game unknown to the translator, — perhaps chess. 
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He lets us many wonders see, who shows it the beholder. 

Who in his time tries not to learn how quick things grow him 
older, 

So that all things seem him a dream, 

He may be sure, unless our teachers lie, all here as there is lost to 
him. 


I know no other but one good, 
To which good I would allied be. 
The goodness of this good, our mood 
Evening and morn cheers wondrously, 
And between-times, too, at all hours does ever bless us. 
Now let Him who created us, with this good here redress us! 
’Tis fleeting good which we have now. 
Do Thou, O Lord, lest I stay always poor, me with this steady good 
endow! 


When He, the Lord of Lords, in wrath 
Shall come and ask of us His loan, 
How short will then seem our dream’s path! 
Remember this, oh world, and moan! 
For there He in just wrath shall judge each scorner; 
Who would be blessed should strive hard to win for him the 
corner 
Whereof he says: ‘‘ At my right sit 
Ye just; but those who me to serve refused, shall be thrown in the 
bottomless pit!” 


I know no gifts that are so good, 
As us the Lord of Heaven doves spend; 
And yet we still forget Him would, 
And live not up to His command. 
He gives us life, He gives us good, He gives us honor, 
He gives us hearing, seeing, — aye, makes us of all things owner; 
Gives us the wild and gives the tame, 
Makes all that flieth and swimmeth subject to us; — who gives nought 
back should die with shame. 


That joy men cannot long enjoy, 
Which the world gives us at its best; 
When God his life with bliss does cloy, 
Look, how so quick his life has past! 
He who to-day on pleasure floats o’er every sorrow, 
May very likely no more smile on his sweetheart to-morrow ; 
It is a dread o’er every dread 
That we do never think of this; for after all, the story soon will only 
be, —‘‘he’s dead!” 
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Frederic was received with great enthusiasm on his arrival 
at Akkon. Even the proud Templars and Knights of the 
Order of St. John went forth to meet him and do him hom- 
age. But when they were made to know, as was soon the 
case, that he had no intention to let them rule the country 
in the lawless and arbitrary way to which they had been 
accustomed in former times, but was determined to enforce 
a government of order and discipline, their discontent rose 
to a great height ; nor could they imagine how the emperor, 
whom they had expected to come accompanied by a large 
army, could hope to achieve any results with the few troops 
brought over in his fleet. Besides this hostility on the part 
of the knightly orders, Frederic found himself seriously 
hindered in his movements by the acts of His Holiness, the 
pope. Gregory’s indignation was indeed excessive when he 
heard that the Emperor had, after all, departed for Pales- 
tine, and without even sending him word of the fact. He 
at once renewed the ban for the third time, and sent two 
prominent members of the Franciscans to Syria with in- 
structions to notify all Christians that they must not grant 
any sort of aid to, or in any manner obey the emperor. 
Frederic, however, had from the first relied more on the 
result of negotiations than on the chances of war. He had 
for « long time exchanged tokens of friendship with the 
sultan of Egypt, Kamel, who had not only returned them 
with interest, but even requested the emperor to come over 
to Asia with an army, and assist him in a war he was then 
carrying on against his brother, Moattam, sultan of Syria. 
Now, when Frederic arrived at Akkon he found that Moattam 
had died in the fall of 1227, and been succeeded by his 
minor son, David. This had caused Kamel to regret having 
invited the emperor to Palestine; but Frederic took such 
advantage of the situation that when, after great exertion, 
he found himself at the head of about ten thousand men, 
and threatened on the one side by Sultan Kamel, of Egypt, 
and on the other side by David, sultan of Syria, each 
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having a force of about the same strength, he made each 
of the two sultans feel that it stood in his power, by join- 
ing either party, to give that party 2 decisive victory over the 
other. Playing this card shrewdly, he was able to conclude 
a treaty by which Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazar, and all the 
lands between Akkon, Tyrus, Sidon, and Jerusalem were 
ceded to the Christians, and peace concluded for a term of 
ten years. He thus obtained without bloodshed what all 
his crusading predecessors had in vain tried to achieve at the 
expense of countless lives. On March 17, 1229, — forty- 
two years after its conquest by Saladin, — Frederic entered 
Jerusalem. Being under ban, he did not attend the church 
service held upon the occasion ; but on the day following he 
solemnly entered the church, took the crown from the altar, 
and put it himself on his head. At the same time he caused 
Hermann von Salza, the grand master of the order of Ger- 
man knights, —a man of great gifts, and a devoted friend of 
the emperor, —to read a proclamation, written in the German 
language, explaining his position in relation to the pope, and 
justifying his conduct. It was subsequently read in Latin, 
French, and Italian, and, being conciliatory in tone, was 
universally applauded. The Templars, however, still main- 
tained their hostility, which they manifested, moreover, in so 
offensive a manner that Frederic found it necessary to expel 
them from Jerusalem, and prohibit their maintenance of sep- 
arate and independent armies. He was not allowed, how- 
ever, to remain long enough in Palestine to finish the work 
so auspiciously begun. News reached him as early as March, 
1229, that the pope had invaded his kingdom of Apulia 
with an army, partly incited thereto by aggressive measures 
of the emperor’s representative in Apulia, Rainal of Spoleto, 
and partly in the hope that he might obtain some decisive 
advantage in the field before Frederic could return from 
Palestine. But Frederic did not give the pope long breath- 
ing-time. By the 10th of June he had returned to his 
Sicilian kingdom. The news of his landing at Brundusium 
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produced a wild panic in the Papal army, and, together with 
constant default in the payment of the troops, caused numer- 
ous desertions. Frederic, however, in spite of all favorable 
circumstances, preferred to pursue his usual policy of first 
trying conciliatory measures. Immediately after his arrival 
he dispatched the German grand master, Hermann von Salza, 
and the archbishops of Barri and Reggio to the pope, with 
instructions to come to some amicable understanding. But 
the pope stubbornly refused all overtures of peace. He 
issued a circular to all the princes of Christendom, charg- 
ing Frederic both with having gone to Palestine, and with 
having /eftit; repudiating the peace Frederic had made ; and 
calling on all the German princes to renounce their allegiance 
to the emperor, and on the kings of England, Spain, and 
France to unite in dethroning him. But this request met 
with a very cold response, especially when it was accom- 
panied by a demand for a tenth of the revenue from clergy 
and laymen. In England the laymen absolutely refused to 
givea penny. The clergy paid hesitatingly, and only under 
compulsion ; and King Henry III., who offered his services 
to the pope as a mediator between him and the emperor, 
found his offers indignantly rejected. The pope now placed 
all his hopes on the Lombardians; but Lombardy —the 
seat of heresy in Italy — was willing enough that the pope 
should continue his war with the emperor, but felt very little 
disposed to lend him assistance in the way of men and 
money. While the pope thus saw one after the other of his 
expected supports giving way, Frederic advanced rapidly at 
the head of his Apulian army, and in the course of a few 
weeks had cleared his kingdom of the last of the Papal 
soldiers. He did not, however, enter the territory of the 
pope ; but wrote to his friends in Lombardy that they should 
organize their forces and prepare to act in conjunction with 
him, as he intended to settle matters one way or the 
other with the pope, next arrange things in Lombardy, and 
then proceed to Germany, where his presence had been 
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urgently needed for a long time. All these misfortunes — 
and, moreover, the departure of his chief military guide 
and leader, King John of Jerusalem, for Constantinople, 
to assume the guardianship of Baldwin II., as told above — 
compelled the pope at length (he had meanwhile been 
recalled from Perugia to Rome) to entertain the notion of 
peace. After protracted negotiations, the articles — known 
as the peace of St. Germano — were finally agreed upon, 
and on August 28, 1230, solemnly sworn to and signed. 
The emperor was released from the ban, and taken back to 
the bosom of Mother Church. Immediately after this, the 
pope sent Frederic a pressing invitation to call on him at 
his temporary residence at Anagni. On the Ist of Sep- 
tember the emperor entered the city, and was received with 
the utmost cordiality. No one but Hermann von Salza was 
admitted to their table and their private conferences. They 
parted amid mutual protestations of good-will and esteem ; 
Gregory throwing all the blame of his previous conduct on 
bad counsellers and the calumnies of the emperor’s enemies, 
. and the emperor assuring the world that the past had been 
wiped out, and that the relations between him and the pope 
would now be friendly and harmonious forever. 
A. E. KRorGer. 


HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


TRANSLATED FROM RIBOT’S LA PSYCHOLOGIE ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE, 
BY ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Herbart founded psychology upon metaphysics. His 
point of departure is being. The ontological principle upon 
which all leans is the ‘‘ unity of being.’’ ‘* Being is abso- 
lutely simple,’’ he says, ‘‘ without plurality, without quan- 
tity; it is only a quale. * * * The mind is a simple 
substance, not only without parts, but without plurality in 
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its quality.’’ Its quality is unknown to us, but its activity, 
like that of all which is real, consists in preserving itself 
(Selbsterhaltung). 

Whence comes plurality, then, if all which exists is abso- 
lutely simple? From the determined relations that are 
established between one being and other beings. Hence 
beings find themselves in conflict, and the effort for preser- 
vation (Selbsterhaltung) that essentially constititutes each 
becomes a representation ( Vorstellung). These represen- 
tations, called by contemporary psychology ‘‘ states of con- 
sciousness,’’ are ‘** only the efforts that the mind makes for 
its own preservation.’ In other words, our sensations, our 
ideas, our memories, all that constitutes our psychological 
life, exists only as an effect of our tendency to self-preser- 
vation, which, through its relation to other beings, determines 
and specifies itself. 

Let us admit this hypothesis, and consider the genesis of 
states of consciousness explained. We have now the phe- 
nomena to be studied ; let us see how they are treated by 
Herbart. ‘‘ The matter of psychology,’’ he says, ‘* is in- 
ternal perception, intercourse with other men of every 
degree of culture, the observations of the educator and the 
statesman, the accounts of travellers, historians, poets, and 
moralists, the experiences furnished by idiots, the sick, and 
animals. He remarks, also, that psychology studies the 
social and cultivated man, who represents the history of his 
species highly developed, but that actual facts cannot tell 
us what is primitive; for that we must recur to the savage 
and the child. 

‘Empirical psychology,’’ he says, ‘tells us of three 
faculties — thought, desire, sensation. To these three facul- 
ties it subordinates others, as to genera; to each species it 
subordinates varieties. The general can only spring from 
the individual through abstraction ; how attempt this ab- 
straction when the individual is not well known, is insuffi- 
ciently established ? ”’ 

To this feeling of reality Herbart adds an intuition of the 
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scientific method. ‘* Experimental physics,’’ he says, ‘* is 
unacquainted with the forces of nature; nevertheless it has 
two means of discovery, — experiment and the calculus. 
Psychology cannot experiment upon man ; it has no instru- 
ments ; it ought rather to employ the calculus.”’ It is not 
certain that in our days Herbart would have considered ex- 
periment in psychology impossible ; but it is certain that 
he had an exact idea of the conditions of science. 

According to his metaphysical hypothesis, states of con- 
sciousness are due to the effort that each being makes for 
its own preservation, as soon as it enters into relation with 
other beings. Is there any thing here that resembles a 
mathematical property? Yes, for all that is perceived in- 
ternally has a general property ; it is shown as ‘** going and 
coming, oscillating and fluctuating, as something in a mind 
that becomes stronger or weaker.’’ Each term employed 
to express our representations includes a concept of quan- 
tity. We must either admit that there is no order in the 
facts of consciousness, or that there is something which pre- 
sents a mathematical character. 

The employment of mathematics constitutes the essential 
character of Herbart’s psychology. Every simple repre- 
sentation has a determined quality which is invariable ; the 
perception of red, for instance, can never become that of 
blue. But it has also a quantitative value which is variable, 
namely, its degree of intensity, force, or clearness. A com- 
mon fact will show that our representations are in reality 
forces that mutually conflict. Suppose, says Herbart, that 
aman speaks to you in an unknown language. You will 
notice that each word, unless pronounced very slowly, van- 
ishes immediately from your memory. It is thus, when we 
do not know any language, each word produces in us the 
same effect. Through habit the connection of words be- 
comes easy, but the antagonism does not the less continue 
to exist ; it is a general fact. 

The principle, then, that serves to support the rest is the 
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antagonism of representations. Herbart, who proceeds 
like a mathematician, bids us remark that this hypothesis 
should be taken at first in its simplest sense, and applied, 
not to complex representations, designating objects with 
their determinations in time and space, but to simple ones, 
like red, blue, sour, sweet, that can be furnished by an im- 
mediate sensorial act. 
* . . a . * * 

Mathematical psychology rests upon the following propo- 
sitions : — 

Representations become forces when they are in a state 
of reciprocal opposition. 

In consequence of this antagonism they lose a quantum 
of their intensity, which, in the language of Herbart, is the 
arrest of the representation. 

Since no representation can be annihilated, the arrest, 
partial or total, has no other effect than to diminish its ten- 
sion and cause it to pass from the state of real representa- 
tion to that of simple tendency (the phenomenon, called, in 
ordinary language, the passage from the conscious to the 
unconscious ). 

Two representations are in equilibrium when each of the 
two suffices to arrest the other. Each is then in the state 
of tendency,— is obscured. 

As soon as a representation passes from this point of 
obscurity, it produces what Herbart calls, metaphorically, a 
movement. 

The calculation of this equilibrium and movement of 
representations is the object of the statics and dynamics of 
the mind. 


a * * * aa * * 


Herbart regards all psychological facts, without exception, 
as representations. The phenomena called sentiments, 
affections, emotions, desires, passions, etc., do not form a 
species apart, opposed to ideas, or constitute a second mode 
of psychical life. On the other hand, they are not repre- 
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sentations. What are they, then? Relations between rep- 
resentations. ‘* Sentiment,’’ says Herbart, ‘is produced 
when a representation remains in consciousness, as the result 
of an equilibrium between forces which arrest it and those 
which tend to excite it.’’ 

Herbart praises the division (due to Kant) of emotions 
into two classes: first, the active emotions, like joy and 
anger ; second, the passive ones, like fright and sorrow. 
The first introduce into consciousness a guantum of real 
representation greater than it can hold; the second with- 
draw from consciousness a guantum that ought to remain. 

Desire, including propensity, passion, and will (desire 
tending toa moral end), is thus defined: ‘* Desire is the 
predominance of a representation that struggles against ob- 
stacles, and thereby determines other representations.’’ The 
force of passion, its irresistible tendency, consists in the 
continual effort of the dominant representation against the 
continual arrest that it undergoes in consciousness. Pas- 


sion springs from a mass of representations immoderately 
intense, imperfectly joined, opposed to regular combina- 
tions. It is what is called, in metaphorical language, the 
antagonism of passion and reason. 


7 * * - * ~ * 
Thus, everywhere in the psychology of Herbart we find 
representations. For him, this unique fact explains all the 
details of mental life. It explains, also, its unity. The 
ego is not a thing apart. It is an effect, and not a cause: 
a result, and not a primitive fact. In the same way as an 
object is the point (or focus) where different series of 
images converge, the ego is the point where all meet, and 
individual consciousness is produced because we distinguish 
this point from the particular series that intersect there. 
* * * We conclude with a quotation from Volkmann 
von Volkmar, one of the late disciples of Herbart : ‘* Math- 
ematical psychology,’’ he says, ‘‘ consists in submitting to 
a systematic exposition all the quantitative determinations 
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found in the psychological order. In all systems of psy- 
chology, and even in common language, we meet, under one 
name or another, the ideas of action and of reaction, of the 
intensity of representations, of the movement of different 
states of consciousness. These facts, in part at least, have 
a quantitative character. The mathematical exposition is 
only distinguished from the common exposition because it 
seeks to determine with exactness and precision what com- 
mon usage leaves undetermined. Mathematical psychology 
does not pretend to be the whole of psychology. Its only 
pretension is to furnish a method for finding the exact for- 
mula of the general laws that rule the reciprocal relations 
of representations.”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Boston University: Presmpent’s ANNUAL Report. Boston: University 

Offices. 1880. 

This report of President Warren is of interest to those who feel 
an interest in the success of institutions like the Boston University : 
institutions which aim to confine themselves to university work, 
and to use, so far as possible, the schools, academies, and colleges 
already existing. President Warren considers, first, the progress 
of the movement which has for its object coeducation in the col- 
lege and in the university, and reviews the action taken at different 
times by Columbia College, Harvard College, and by other institu- 
tions. He then proceeds to give a brief, but complete account of 
the organization of the Boston University, and of the success 
attained in each department. Epiror. 


Eruics, oR THE ScreNcE oF Duty. By Joun Bascom. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Whether or not moral science admits of rigorous demonstration 
is a question frequently and unprofitably discussed. That it has 
any claims to be considered a science in any exact sense is widely 
disputed, although it must be everywhere admitted that man 
possesses a moral nature capable, in its proper exercise, of ren- 
dering his life more desirable. Exactly what character this moral 
nature may possess, by what laws of procedure it acts, and in what 
manner and degree it affects human life may be profitably investi- 
gated, even if it be impossible to express the results in rigorous 
scientific forms. How shall this complexity of feelings, percep- 
tions, and judgments, in all their varied relation to external facts, 
be reduced to exact accordance with law prescribed by the intel- 
lect? This seems to be the question which vexes the author of 
**The Science of Duty,’’ and in his preface he seems to resent 
any such demand, as though it detracted from the dignity of his 
subject. The acceptation of the term ‘‘ science,” he tells us, as a 
mere mathematical knowledge, ‘‘ narrows knowledge stupidly and 
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wastes life foolishly ;’’ and again, ‘‘ We seek insight, and insight 
is too variable, comprehensive, and grand an act to expire finally in 
a formula.’’ 

And yet the very nature of rational treatment demands that we 
reduce the facts of subjective or objective experience to just such 
laws or formule before the reason, as reason, can clearly compre- 
hend or apply them in directing its own activity. By way of rhe- 
torical flourish, it may not be objectionable to speak of a formula 
as a dead result, but it must appear on careful definition that since 
it is a rational form or method of action to every mind so receiving 
it, the formula expresses the true and proper nature of its own 
action, and becomes a guiding and controlling power, determining 
and applying the rational forces in the most effective manner. 

With this indefiniteness of purpose to explain what seems to 
him not possible of complete explanation, we naturally find, 
throughout the work, a general want of clearness, a lack of exact 
definitions, a vagueness of treatment which is covered by a rhetor- 
ical finish exceptionally fine. Since, however, this springs more 
from a profound conviction of the magnitude of the subject than 
from any want of mental vigor, we are likewise impressed with the 
singular breadth of treatment and the intellectual generosity which 
quickly discerns the truths of many conflicting theories, and fairly 
presents its own, not so much as a fixed result as a report of 
progress. In this respect the work is a fresh example of the new 
scientific departure, the doctrine of evolution as applied to morals. 
Not only in the general nature of the work, which does not offer 
finished results, but in the theory of morals which it presents, we 
find that institutions, customs, and creeds are regarded as in 
accordance with definite laws, and are to have their value estimated 
by their capacity for fuller development. 

The scientific basis of the work seems to be of the same nature 
as the one now so widely accepted in natural science. Assuming 
the present moral constitution of man, in his various relations as a 
social being, to be a manifest fact which may be as directly exam- 
ined and as clearly understood as any other natural phenomenon, 
the author proceeds to examine this, first, in respect to its develop- 
ment from and dependence upon the physical and intellectual 
nature ; and, second, in respect to the degree of power it may pos- 
sess of adaptation to existing conditions of physical and social 
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life. The test of morality becomes, therefore, one of fitness, and 
must in each case be viewed in the light of present circumstances ; 
and morality itself thus in a measure loses its fixity of character 
and becomes a varying idea, modified in each case by the shifting 
nature of the complex act. There is, nevertheless, a direct refer- 
ence in all this to a fixed principle, though its precise nature may 
be difficult of definition. An act, to be moral, must not only be 
adapted to the highest present need, but must be of a nature to 
secure to the actor an increase of moral power. But this position, 
to be logically held, assumes an absolute moral standard which, 
though not directly developed, underlies the whole current of 
argument and gives it significance. 

The book is written in a spirit of modesty and charity seldom 
found in the absolute methods prevalent in works of this nature, 
and the author has fully succeeded in presenting the fact that 
moral science, so far from being confined to the narrow limits 
usually prescribed, is a broadly expanded, complex problem, 
involving every element of our nature and modifying our every 
rational act. 

To any one desiring to find a yenial, broad, and eloquent treat- 
ment of this, the most vital of subjects, this book will possess a 
peculiar charm; and while he may regret that the result may not 
be so clear or precise as, for practical application, he might desire, 
he will surely find abundant stimulus to reflection, and an increased 
fulness of appreciation of the problems of life and duty. 

B. V. B. Drxon. 


Love oR FAME, AND OTHER PorMs. By FanniE ISABELLE SHERRICK. St. 
Louis: W.S. Bryan. 1880. 


Miss Sherrick has published in a very attractive form, poems, 
many of which gave pleasure to such audience as they could reach 
through the columns of the daily papers. The chief poem is 
called ‘* Love or Fame,’’ and is divided into five parts, called, 
respectively, ‘*Girlhood,’’ ‘** The Storm,’’ ‘*Fame,’’ ‘* Broken 


Links,’’ and ‘* Love.’’ ‘The miscellaneous poems are forty-six in 
number, and, like miscellanea, would be difficult to classify as to 
theme. 


The lines to Longfellow were a sufficiently acceptable offering 
to induce that poet to write a letter of acknowledgment and of 
encouragement. 
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We do not propose at present any thing but an announcement of 
Miss Sherrick’s book, but we will add ** A Sonnet,’’ as an indica- 
tion of its characteristics : — 
Sweet summer-queen, with trailing robe of green, 
What spell hast thou to bind the heart to thee? 
Thy throne is built upon the sun-lit sea, 
Where break the waves in clouds of silver sheen; 
And oft at dawn, like some resplendent queen, 
Thou sittest on the hills in majesty, 
And all the flowers wake at thy decree. 
But now farewell to all thy joys serene: 
The autumn comes with swift-winged, silent flight; 
And he will woo thee with his fiery breath. 
In crimson robes and hues of flushing gold 
He’ll clothe thee, and thy beauty in the night 
Will take a richer glow. But wintry death 
Will come and wrap thee in his fold. 
Epiror. 


Tae SHakesPpKARE Key. By Cuaries and Mary Cowpen CLarkr. Lon- 

don: Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1879. 

It seems that in the preparation of their numerous and valuable 
Shakesperian works, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke were compelled to make 
special studies of many disputed points. The Shakespeare Key 
represents these monographs, and may be likened to Max Miiller’s 
‘*Chips from a German Workshop,’’ or George Eliot’s ‘* Theo- 
phrastus Such.’’ All who are familiar with Shakesperian litera- 
ture will not be surprised to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Clarke write 
in the spirit of eulogists. The ‘‘ Shakespeare Key’’ is indispen- 
sable to all students, for it serves the purpose of a ready reference- 
book; to those beginning their acquaintance with Shakespeare, 
and to those who from time to time wish to look up particular 
matters of detail, the Key will be in the highest degree service- 
able. Having thus stated that the book is one which a student 
cannot spare from his library, it may be well to give an idea of 
some of the subjects treated. The index extends over three 
pages, so that it will be possible only to select a few from the large 
number of separate subjects : — 

I. Abrupt Commencements. Under this heading are brought 
together numerous illustrations, together with suggestions as to 
their artistic propriety. 

Il. Affected Phraseology. The authors point out the artistic 
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reason for the mode of speech of such characters as Osric in 
Hamlet. 

III. Alleged Anachronisms, Discrepancies, etc. Apart from the 
convenience of having these gathered together, the suggestion 
that many of these are justifiable will be novel to some, and will 
recommend itself to all but those who belong to the school of 
which Bottom represents the type. 

IV. Bitter Puns and Plays on Words, —Conceits. The authors 
are here somewhat too favorable to Shakespeare ; for, after all allow- 
ance for necessities arising from the situation, for changes in pro- 
nunciation, and for dramatic license, it must be admitted that Shake- 
speare has touched the depth as well as the height of possible puns. 

V. Brief Scenes — their office. 

VI. Coarseness and Delicacies. Upon this topic the remarks 
are too much the work of an advocate. It is impossible to deny 
that Shakespeare is, in many places, unquestionably vulgar. We 
may palliate this fact by charging it to the times in which he lived, 
to the artistic necessity after certain characters are once intro- 
duced, or by the remembrance that Shakespeare is delicacy itself 
in comparison with the dramatists of his own and the eras imme- 
diately following, but the fact (littlke known even by many stu- 
dents) which the authors mention will not account for all Shake- 
speare’s coarseness. 

The Clarkes mention that it was customary to leave passages to 
be filled in by the actor, as thus affording more scope for his idio- 
syncracies and an opportunity for local and passing jokes. 

VII. Coined Words. The facilities for deciding upon the first 
use of words occurring in our literature is so scanty, at least to 
us in America, that the service rendered by the Clarkes will meet 
with immediate recognition. Some of the words given as Shake- 
speare’s coinage are very doubtful, as the Clarkes, like many dis- 
tinguished Shakesperian scholars, do not seem to be aware that in 
many words the omission or interchange of prefixes was common 
from the time of Chaucer to a period later than the translation of 
King James’s Bible. For example, in Exodus, v., 19, minish is 
used as equivalent to diminish ; .in Genesis, iv., 10, became is ued 
for came. As Shakespeare abounds in illustration of this usage, 
it is more than probable that such cases must be withdrawn from 
the list furnished in the Shakespeare Key. 
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VIII. Dramatic Laws and Art. Under this head are considered 
any departures from the ‘‘ law of unity of place.’’ Underthe head- 
ing Dramatic Time, the Clarkes consider violations of ‘‘ unity of 
time.’’ The subject of ** unity of action,’’ not in the narrow 
former sense in which it was formerly used, but as a justification 
for the appearance and disappearance of each character, receives 
no treatment, and the student must therefore go to Gervinus, 
Ulrici, or beyond all, to Snider’s System of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 

IX. Idioms. 

X. Iterated words. 

XI. Peculiar Construction. 

XII. Italian Idiom. 

XIII. Repeated Words. 

XIV. Pronunciation. 

XV. Rhymes. The Clarkes are unwilling to admit that Shake- 
speare makes imperfect rhymes. 

XVI. Spelling of Foreign Words. 

The headings and examples are arranged alphabetically, for easy 
reference. 

The subjects not selected for mention above, are: Abundant 
Imagery, Affected Use of Words, Alliteration, Antithetical Style, 
Appreciation of Friendship: Intimacy, Authorship and Style of 
First Part of King Henry VI., Beast and Man, Broken Speeches, 
Cant 'Terms, Choruses: Inductions: Prologues: Epilogues: Clos- 
ing Scenes, Coins, Conceits, Corruptions, Crossing Speeches, 
Deviating into Various Tenses, Dissonances, Double Epithets, 
Dumb Shows, Elder: Eldest: Old: Older: Oldest, Elisional Abbre- 
viations, Ellipses of Comparison, Elliptical Style, Elliptically Used 
Words, Emphasis, Enigmatical Phraseology, Epilogues, Exclama- 
tions, Familiar and Homely Expressions, Historians’ Passages 
Adopted, Hyperbolical Expressions, Imperative Mood: Subjunc- 
tive Mood, Inclusive Signification, Incomplete Explanation, Indi- 
cations of Conduct, Look, and Gesture, Indirect Praise of Char- 
acter, Inductions, Interjections, Intimacy, Ironical Phrases, It 
Seems, Jesting, Legal Phrases, Letters Written partly in Verse and 
partly in Prose, Love Exaggerations, Mode of Address or Salu- 
tation, Musical Terms, Nicknames, Oaths: Exclamations, ete., 
Paradoxical Phraseology, Paraphrases, Parentheses, Particular 
Names, Parts of Speech Diversely Used, Passages of Incomplete 
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Explanation, Passages of Poetical License in Anticipation, Pas- 
sages of Single Words, Passages where an Original Word is Intro- 
duced into a usual Form of Phrase, Peculiar Replies, Peculiar use 
of Words, Perfect Impression through Imperfect Expression, 
Perfection by Marriage, Personages in Old Moralities, etc., Phys- 
ical Indications, Plays on Words, Poetic License in Anticipation, 
Pleonasms, Poetic Beauties, Points left for Improvisation, Power 
in Writing Silence, Prologues, Provincial Terms, Punctuation, Re- 
currence of Particular Points, Relatively used Pronouns, ‘‘ S’’ 
added or omitted in First Folio, Sarcasms, Satire, Scenic Arrange- 
ments, Sentences Spoken as what might be Said, Shakespeare’s 
Self-Illustrations and Comment, Similes, Soliloquies, Stage Direc- 
tions and Entrances, Subjunctive Mood, Supernatural Music, Tak- 
ing one Bird for Another, Technicalities, Terms of Defiance or 
Challenge, Things Impersonated, Titles, Unfinished Sentences, 
Variations, Varied Meanings Combined in one Word or Sentence, 
Verbs Peculiarly Used, Weights and Measures, Women’s Parts 
Played by Boys, Words like Blame, Fear, etc. 

In collecting these ‘* disjecta membra,’’ the Clarkes have hoped 
to elucidate Shakespeare’s style. That there is need for such illus- 


tration must be obvious, that the suggestions in the Shakespeare 
Key will be useful cannot be doubted; but that any valuable ana- 
lytical criticism is yet to be made must be admitted. 


Epiror. 


Tue Brace a Text-Book For THE PrRiIvATE AND SocraL Lire or Man. By 
al EMANUEL HerzBerG. New York: International News Company. 
Dr. Herzberg has persuaded himself that the religion of faith 

should be replaced by the religion of the human understanding. 

As the pamphlet is marked ‘*‘ third edition,’’ it is presumable that its 

views meet the wants of some mental constitutions, but it will in- 

terest our readers only as a psychological phenomenon. 

As an argument, the Doctor, like Tyndall in his proposal of 
what has been called the test of the efficacy of prayer, labors under 
the difficulty of not allowing for different kinds of evidenee in dif- 
ferent kinds of cases. The materialists, however, do not seem to 
see that their primary assumption is as grossly unscientific as that 
of the one to whom all things are a matter of credulous faith. 
Despite all the controversial articles upon science and religion, it 
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does not seem to have occurred to the controversialists that the 
very subject of dispute is dependent upon some one’s establishing 
the fact that there is any difference between mind and matter: 
that these terms are any thing but human distinctions; that it is 
even more impossible to explain the supernatural (if there be any) 
by the natural than to explain the natural (if there be any) by 
the supernaturak The radical defect of controversy is that, 
from its nature, it endeavors ‘* to make points’’ rather than to arrive 
at sound conclusions; unless, therefore, the object to be gained is 
the increased application of principles clearly true, any address to 
the passions and the will is unscientific as a means of classifying 
thought. Eprror. 


PRACTICAL CoURSE FOR THE StuDY oF THE GERMAN LaNnGuaGE. By R. 

Leonnart, A.M. Pittsburgh, Pa. 208 pages. 

At last, the ‘* method which is entirely novel.’’ The ‘* particular 
feature’’ of it is ** the leaving out of the accusative singular, mas- 
culine of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, etc., throughout the entire 
course, with the exception of the last chapter.’’ But that is not 
all. A ‘*happy combination’’ of the following ‘‘ qualities’’ is 
given: First. The book ‘ exhibits sound learning, and a laudable 
aptitude of presenting the matter to the student in a comprehen- 
sible way.’’ For instance: ‘* If euphony permits, the preposition 
is frequently [the italics are mine] contracted with the article into 
one word: an dem contracts into am,’’ etc. ; ** studieren,’’ ‘‘ pro- 
biren,’’ ‘* doctor,’’ ‘‘insekt,’’ etc., ete. Second. It ** abounds 
with classic quotations, beautiful in themselves’? and not ‘* out of 
place and above the comprehension of the beginner.’’ For in- 
stance: ‘‘Mein Vater kommt anstatt unser,’’ [the ‘‘unser’’ is 
especially ‘* beautiful’’ and ‘*‘ classic’’] ‘* Feiletest du das Gold,’’ 
** Dies ist die vierte Kompagnie reitender Artillerie,’’ etc. 

Besides these ‘‘ qualities,’’ ‘‘the price ($1.00) is within the 
reach of the poorest, an item not to be overlooked in these hard 
times.’’ We fear that those reasons, and the many typographical 
errors, the poor print, and the very poor binding of the book are 
not ‘‘ good reasons’’ why it ‘‘ ought to take, and in due season 
surely will take the place of all other German grammars now in 
use.”’ Wa. H. RosenstenGe. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


In the January-February Western, by some strange accident, 
the name of Prof. Fiske was printed in the Current Notes, for 
that of Prof. Bowen. While those interested in the subject of the 
**note’’ undoubtedly made the correction for themselves, it is 
but proper that attention should be called to the error. 


Tue McCuttovcn Dramatic Crus on the 20th of January 
entertained its members with a presentation of Hamlet Trav- 
estie, by C. C. Soule (previously known by his Romeo and 
Juliet). Thework of Mr. Soule is very clever, and should furnish 
innocent amusement to many circles in many places. The suc- 
cess of the club was such as measurably to repay them for their 
sacrifices in contributing to the pleasure of their friends. 


Tue Catuortic Worip ror Fersrvary, 1880, contains, among 
other readable articles, a consideration of ‘‘ The Life and Let- 
ters of Charles Dickens.’’ Apart from what we might expect to 
find in any review, there is a distinct statement of the fact that 
Dickens was, throughout his representations of needed reforms 
and popular scenes and characters, only a rhetorician and a 
dramatist; that the motive power was supplied by a small vanity 
and a great greed for money, and that the choice of subjects was 
determined solely by their promise of effectiveness. It would 
appear that no one of the literary favorites could suffer as much 
as Dickens from a publication of his real biography, and that 
the ‘‘ideal and the real’’ stand nowhere in more violent con- 
trast than in the case of Dickens the novelist, and Dickens the 
man. 


Tae NortH AMERICAN FOR FEBRUARY contains an article upon 
the Third Term, by T. O. Howe, which has excited attention 
upon the part of those who desire to see this honor conferred 
upon Gen. Grant. It is presumable that an United States Sena- 
tor is more adequate than an editor to judge of the logic required 
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for political effect; but we might expect in the columns of the 
North American a discussion involving more than mere quibbles 
as to the meaning of the retirement of Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson. 

Apart from the explanations as to the retirement of these 
presidents, the article dwells solely upon the fact that opposition 
to the reéligibility of our presidents was not formally insisted 
upon by the makers of the Constitution. Surely there can be no 
doubt as to the dread entertained by our forefathers of any thing 
approaching centralization; and yet, if there were, Mr. Howe 
suggests in other parts of his article that he reverences the fore- 
fathers only when their views support his own. Human nature 
is human nature; but, as we said before, it is unpleasant to lose 
confidence in the North American, and to suspect that regard for 
popularity is to replace the carefulness which has heretofore dis- 
tinguished its judgments. 


Tue Social Science Association of St. Louis has completed an- 
other year of its useful existence as a branch society of the 
American Social Science Association. In its annual meeting, held 
February 3, 1880, Dr. T. M. Post was reélected president for 


the ensuing year, and Messrs. W. T. Harris, Dr. John Green, P. 
L. Foy, Father Doherty, and W. H. Pulsifer were appointed to 
constitute the board of directors. The society organizes inves- 
tigation, research, and discussion in the rather undefined province 
of social science, by appointing standing committees on educa- 
tion, public hygiene, jurisprudence, finance, etc., in the work of 
each of which the society at large is to participate. 

The most interesting features of the last meeting of the Social 
Science Association were the annual report of the president, Dr. 
Post, and the report of the joint committee on social economy 
(Dr. Eliot, chairman) and education, on the question of the con- 
finement of the innocent and the guilty, and the separation of the 
sexes in the reformatory and penal institutions of St. Louis. Dr. 
Eliot’s forcible remarks in regard to the work-house, poor-house, 
and house of refuge, comparing the results of his recent visits 
with former observations, were followed by a discussion of the 
last-mentioned institution. While much credit was given to the 
excellence of its present management, the rule by which admis- 
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sion to the house of refuge is regulated at present was considered 
a public disgrace; for, under the present system, four entirely 
distinct classes of children are confined in the house of refuge, 
namely, destitute, refractory, and weak-minded children, and 
juvenile criminals. No uniform system of discipline can be de- 
vised for such heterogeneous material; it will be either too leni- 
ent for the wicked or too harsh for the abandoned. That under 
such a system, with all possible care of supervision, poor and 
weak children are exposed to the contaminating influence of vice, 
cannot be doubted, and it may tend to make the house of refuge, 
under the present conditions, a jail for poverty and a refuge for 
crime. L. S. 


Tue Corp Batu.—A cold plunge or shower just after rising is 
unquestionably a great delight to those who can bear it. A 
robust person, or one of a ‘‘tough’’ organization, may leap from 
the bed into the tub, even when a shell of ice must first be broken, 
and experience after the splash and rubbing only a pleasurable 
glow and sense of invigoration. But if our less fortunately or- 
ganized force the same regimen from a sense of duty, or with the 
view of ‘‘strengthening the system,’’ —alas for that poor soul! 
In his case there is gross violence done nature, which she will 
promptly resent. If it has not pleased Providence, through our 
parents or early training, to give a sound and elastic organization, 
we must accept the fact with the best grace, and guard against 
needless abuse of what vigor we possess. But, says a disciplin- 
arian, although the cold water does chill, I give myself such a 
rubbing with a rough towel that the skin becomes all of a glow. 
Very well, but do you not incline to a seat by the fire afterwards? 
Do you not feel a little uncomfortable, and have a dread of 
draughts for half an hour, unless you stir about briskly and sup- 
plement the rubbing with a good deal of exercise? The ‘* glow ”’ 
may be an entirely fictitious effect, due to a temporary stimula- 
tion of the surface, which is soon lost, the system soon after giv- 
ing unmistakable signs of suffering from the shock of the cold ap- 
plication. 

A glance at the physiology of the circulation will enable us to 
understand the true effect of such a shock. The arteries contain 
in their walls a layer of minute muscular fibres that regulate their 
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dimensions, and according to the action of these fibres, a greater or 
less amount of blood is allowed to pass. The natural heat of the 
body is constantly lost from the surface by radiation. This loss is 
made good by the warm blood that rapidly circulates through the 
parts, and so maintains the proper temperature. It is evident that 
if the circulation in the skin be impeded or greatly checked, its 
temperature must be lowered. The first effect of an extensive ap- 
plication of cold to the body is an energetic contraction of arterial 
muscles ; the flow of the blood is hindered, and it is driven neces- 
sarily to the deeper organs. If the exposure be too long con- 
tinued, or the individual be weakly, this shock is likely to be 
followed by unfortunate results; the arteries may recover them- 
selves but slowly, then the superficial circulation will languish, and 
a feeling of continued chilliness will result; the accumulation of 
blood inthe deeper organs gives rise to congestions; the first 
stage of inflammation, catarrhs, etc., ensue, attacking usually the 
weakest parts. It should be remembered, then, that warmth re- 
sultant upon rubbing does not necessarily indicate restoration of 
the circulation; a paralyzed limb may feel warm to the touch 
after friction, but the nerveless tissues quickly resume their deadly 
cold. 

Children — the helpless —are apt to be made the victims of indis- 
creet parental zeal in hygienic practice. Some reader may recall, 
when a child, being whisked in midwinter out of a snug, warm 
hollow of the bed, to be held, desperate with apprehension, under 
that abomination of abominations, the cold shower. How the 
pitiless water, like liquid hail, beat upon the shrinking flesh! The 
chattering teeth and pallid lips declare the outrage done the ten- 
der organism. The reason of the man will be required to obliter- 
ate the aversion tortured into the child, if haply its strength be 
sufficient to warrant its survival. The Spartans, if one may be- 
lieve all legends concerning that hardy folk, used to subject their 
offspring to extreme exposure, with the view of eliminating the 
weakly, and therefore useless. The measure must have been 
eminently successful; it was a beautiful anticipation of the theory 
of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.’’ Whether the cold shower-bath 
was originally invented in Sparta, does not appear in the records. 

Bathe by all means frequently, but do no violence to nature ; 
constant chilliness after bathing proves the method to be wrong. 
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Also, it is to be noted that cold water for cleansing purposes is 
not as efficient as warm. On the whole, the sponge-bath is per- 
haps the safest and most convenient. After sponging the body 
thoroughly, either by degrees or all at once, in water of an agree- 
able temperature, a douche may be improvised by squeezing out 
the sponge, filled with colder water, over the shoulders or other 
portions of the person. C. A. Topp, M.D. 


Tae YELLOW Fever iy Mempuis. —The country at large will 
await with a great deal of anxiety, united with not a little smoth- 
ered indignation, the action of the citizens of Memphis in the 
matter of purifying their town. Memphis has much to answer 
for. She has suffered much, it is true (the city could have been 
well secured at far less cost than that of either of the two last 
epidemics), but her pains have been small compared with those 
she has widely caused outside her limits. Memphis is largely 
answerable for the havoc of not one dreadful pestilence only, but 
for two; and it remains to be seen whether a third shall not 
occur, to obliterate the name of Memphis from among existing 
communities. 

Last August, 1879, a Memphis editor indulged in the following 
jocularity: ‘* Throughout the entire country, outside of Memphis, 
they see Yellow Jack written upon every case of summer-com- 
plaint or consumption. A Memphis paper is as terrible in their 
eyes as a coffin-plate with their names engraved thereon; a Mem- 
phis citizen, to them, is as appalling as a skull and cross-bones.’’ 
This had been a very pleasant jest, were it not a ghastly truth. 
The terrible experiences of the previous year had branded them- 
selves too deeply upon the public mind to be effaced in a few 
months. A graphic and detailed account of the epidemic of 1878 
in Memphis is given in a book published in this city, and indorsed 
by the Howard Association. A few extracts will serve to recall 
those days of terror, which, however, seemed to have made no 
lasting impression upon the people of the devastated town, if we 
are to judge from the apathy and supineness with which they en- 
tered upon the following disastrous summer. 

In forty-eight hours after the first case of fever was recognized, 
fifty-five fell victims. There then ensued a panic of the wildest 
description. ‘* Men, women, and children poured out of the city 
by every possible avenue of escape, —the trains for several days 
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went out literally packed to suffocation with people.’’ ‘* In this, 
the hour of dread, many abandoned their homes without prepa- 
ration, some their baggage, while others forgot they had any at 
all. Friend forgot friend, kindred forgot kindred, in their wild 
struggle for self-preservation.’’ ‘*They fled to the cities of 
the North and West, too many of them to die on the way like 
dogs, neglected and shunned, or to reach the wished-for 
goal only to die, a plague to all about, carrying dismay to those 
who even then were busied in affording relief to the stricken 
cities. In less than ten days 25,000 people had left the city, and 
in two weeks after 5,000 others went into camp; leaving a few 
less than 20,000 to face consequences they could not escape.”’ 
Of these last unfortunates 5,150 perished, — of the whites seventy 
per cent. No powers of description are adequate to portray the 
scenes that made horrible those few weeks, — when the dead fell 
faster than the living could drag them away; when the stench of 
decay revealed the corpses of whole families that had sunk un- 
tended, unknown; when human wolves, reckless of life, ranged 
the deserted streets for plunder, burdening the atmosphere of the 
plague with the horrors of impending conflagration and wholesale 
crime. 

Such were the events detailed by the press, and even more 
vividly by the affrighted refugees, that our Memphian editor so 
jocosely tosses up and down. But the Memphians are becoming 
accustomed to their grim visitor, familiarly known as ‘** Bronze 
John.’’ He sups with rich and poor, high and low, all alike; and 
then there is such a dash about his dealings —no petty bargainer 
he. In 1873, Memphis lost 2,000 people by the yellow fever; in 
1878, 5,150, exclusive of those who perished in places of refuge; 
1879 swells the dismal list with 587 local deaths, the exodus of 
refugees having taken place earlier than in the preceding 
year. May 1880 not continue this monotonous record of whole- 
sale misery! But what statistician shall compute the national 
losses of life and of property through disturbances of commerce ; 
and last, but by no means least, of the general peace of mind, 
more or less directly referable to the epidemic at Memphis? A 
large number of places, in not less than fifteen different States, 
in 1879 were visited by the disease, nearly all occurring among 
refugees or capable of being traced to them. 

What is it that makes Memphis a pest-breeder? The commit- 
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tee of the National Board of Health says there is no reason why 
Memphis should not be made one of the healthiest cities in the 
Mississippi Valley. Its site is by nature excellent and healthful. 
The whole cause is simply filth,— an universal, unblushing filth. 
The book already quoted states: ‘‘In 1878, miles of Nicholson 
pavement (wooden) were decaying and sending forth a poison 
that none in the city limits could avoid, and the soil was reeking 
with the offal and excreta of 10,000 families. There was no or- 
ganized scavenger system, no means by which the garbage could 
be daily carted away. The accumulations of forty years were de- 
caying upon the surface ; a bayou dividing the city, a receptacle of 
the contents of privies, was without current from lack of water, con- 
sequent upon drought; dead animals were decaying in many parts 
of it; the streets were filthy.’* It is indeed melancholy to re- 
flect that in the present decade a city of 50,000 inhabitants, in a 
civilized land, should exhibit such a contempt of the most obvious 
and fundamental laws of sanitation. But what shall be said when 
we learn at this late date (January 8, 1880) that nothing has been 
done in Memphis to prepare against the coming summer, with all 
its clearly perceived possibilities!!! A tax, to be sure, has been 
levied ; and as to sewers, their building is ‘*‘ now being negotiated 
for.’’ ‘* Being negotiated for,’’ and the best part of the Southern 
winter already gone! Have these people utterly lost their senses? 
Do they suppose the nation will tolerate a third repetition of the 
two past years’ experience? Self-preservation, when hard driven, 
becomes pitiless. The ‘‘ shot-gun’’ quarantine is capable of 
extreme measures. C. A. Topp, M.D. 


THe Washington University lectures for 1879-80, upon the 
William H. Smith foundation, begap in December, with a short 
course upon ‘ Astronomical Subjects,’’ by Prof. J. K. Rees. 
The superb illustrations, as well as the clear and attractive style 
of the lecturer, made this course an unusually interesting one; 
and the large audiences, of more than five hundred, gave evidence 
by their regularity of attendance and close attention that Prof. 
Rees’s first appearance upon the lecture platform in St. Louis 
was a decided success. 

The course on ‘** Art, and Kindred Subjects,’’ under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Halsey C. Ives, opened January 8 with a lecture on 
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**The Historical Development of Art,’’ by Prof. Ives; and lec- 
tures have also been given by Prof. Snow upon the old Flemish 
towns, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, and by Howard Kretchmar 
upon ‘‘Artists of Northern Italy,’’ and ‘* Sculptors of Florence.’’ 
These are to be followed by others by Mr. Pommer, Paul Harney, 
Harry Chase, Miss Shoonmaker, and others. 

This course of lectures is really given as a part of the instruc- 
tion to the students in the evening classes of the School of Fine 
Arts, and this fact should be remembered by those who may feel 
like criticising subjects chosen, or methods of treatment, for 
they are not intended to be popular lectures in the usual sense of 
that expression. Prof. Nipher is in the midst of a course on 
** Electricity and Magnetism,’’ and Prof. Snow is arranging for a 
few lectures in February and March, upon subjects suggested by 
his last summer’s trip abroad, to be richly illustrated by the use 
of the stereopticon. The Smith lecture-fund is doing its duty, 
certainly, and its success during the last five years is, in such a 
non-lecture-going town as ours, really remarkable. We call at- 
tention now especially to the fact that its managers are evidently 
particularly desirous that the work done should result in instruc- 
tion, rather than the entertainment of an idle hour. The audiences 
may, indeed, be smaller in consequence, but the real good ac- 
complished will be many times greater. 





